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RUFUS CHOATE. 


WueNever death overtakes a man of mark and power, there 
seems to be desire, laudable enough, on the part of his fellow-men, 
to learn something more of his life, and the results of that life— 
what he did and suffered, not only for himself and for those nearest 
and dearest to him, but for his country, the world, humanity ; 
something more of his character; the secret springs of action; to 
what end he journeyed, and by what road he traveled thither ; 
whether in reality the end was high and noble, and meant to be 
so, blessing both him and his kind —the road also noble; or the end 
not noble at all, a blessing neither to himself nor any one, but a 
curse everywhere and continually. This desire not unfrequently 
leads to the grossest injustice — to the man dead, to mankind living ; 
for, if mankind has a right to know anything of one who, either 
by genius or circumstance, has risen above the common rank, it 
has a right to know the truth, and the whole of it; it has a right 
to his example, that it may profit by his virtues and take warning 
by his faults; nay, more, it has a right to an exposition of that ex- 
ample, that character, according to the highest principles of ethics, 
and the highest standard of a Christian life; and neither reli- 
gious, political, professional, nor personal parasites have a right 
to cover up with fulsome eulogy that which would expose him to 
the execration of every lover of truth, justice, and humanity. 

It is in view of this desire, and of the injustice done in the at- 
tempt to gratify it, to him and to us all, that we now speak of 
Rufus Choate. Few men have ever been so monstrously misre- 
presented and overrated. Men of all parties have united, not indeed 
to do a wise and good man honor, but so to exalt one who tram- 
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pled upon conscience and the law of God, who prostituted his tal- 
ents and his life to the meanest and basest uses,—so to exalt him as 
to give new inspiration to wickedness everywhere, to foster new 
tyrannies and crimes, and, making criminals of every name and 
degree to rejoice, leave all good men sorrowful. And now that the 
stupendous farce is over, and the polluted altar of God’s great 
temple no longer 
‘‘Smokes with gums to sweeten 
A name that stinks to heaven ’’— 

now that we breath an atmosphere freed in some degree from the 
dreadful malaria of lying, cant, and hypocrisy, it becomes us care- 
fully to weigh and adjudge this man’s character and life. 

In summing up the career of a man of real genius and power, 
it is a sorrowful thing to find that it has been chiefly productive of 
evil ; that this and coming generations must reap the ill which he 
has sown. Rufus Choate was a man of uncommon gifts, of rare 
powers, and with rare opportunities for beneficent work ; but after 
his sixty years of active, toilsome living, we find no good thing 
done, and weep over the sad wreck of his life. The claim that he 
was a great man has been almost universally made. We will dis- 
pute this at the outset by asking what constitutes true greatness. 
Does it consist in wealth, power, influence? This is certainly the 
‘“‘og-estimate ’’ of greatness. ‘There is also a certain educated 
canine instinct with which intellect is the signum verum; but 
will not those to whom the dog-estimate is not the highest, the ul- 
timate estimate, say rather that one must be morally and spiritually 
above his fellows, in order to be truly great? Let us reflect, too, 
that morality and spirituality, possessed in an eminent degree, 
must -esult in holy living; that whatever comes short of this is 
incompatible with those, incompatible with true greatness — nay, 
subversive of all greatness ; and that holy living is made up of 
personal purity, of high, abstract ethics reduced to concrete human 
life, of supreme devotion to God’s higher law, and of constant en- 
deavor to elevate and beautify mankind. Now, to try Mr. Choate 
by this standard, who will have the audacity to assert that his life 
was an exemplification of greatness? It is impossible to place a 
finger upon one moral enterprise in which he ever engaged, or upon 
one unequivocal sentiment uttered by him in favor of any moral 
reform whatever. We are sorry to know that his life was not 
otherwise consistent with the highest standard of morality, and 
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have no hesitation in saying that he was a bad, dishonest man_ 
who, if he had noble and generous instincts, is so much the more 
to be reprobated for having basely perverted them. Nowhere in 
his public career do we find a love of truth and justice for their own 
sake — nowhere that he delighted in the disenthralment and moral 
elevation of his race. On the contrary, it was, or seemed to be, 
his office to ridicule, to sneer and scoff at every philanthropic 
movement, to traduce and belie the advocates of reform, to pervert 
their language, and to poison the public mind in regard to their 
objects. Was there an effort to be made on behalf of the slave ? 
Mr. Choate was ready to compass heaven and hell to defeat it- 
Were new inroads to be made upon the liberties of the people ; 
had the southern oligarchy a new triumph in view; were its lash 
and its chains to sink more deeply into the flesh of the negro, or 
its bludgeon into the brain of a Massachusetts Senator ? Mr. Choate 
was the grand magician of the Slave Power who invoked the hosts 
of darkness to help on the work. 

lor his political career the country owes him nothing but execra- 
tion. Everywhere, and on all occasions, his influence was on the 
side of oppression. ‘There is no national institution not accursed 
in itself or some of its associations, which owes anything to his 
genius or industry. Whatever the natural range of his sympathies, 
a'l his early culture, all his associations through life, religious, po- 
litical, and personal, tended to narrow and warp them to sectional 
uses and ends. With him religion was a seventh-day virtue —a 
practical, all-embracing righteousness, no. virtue at all. He was 
wholly ignorant of the true Christian life. That piety, that stern 
morality, which should control every volition, every desire, and 
pervade every relation in life, he had no conception of whatever. 
Both his professional and political life were entirely divorced from 
his religion, nor did he ever seem to desire their reconciliation. He 
evidently intended to escape that perdition, in which he seemed to 
believe, by the eleventh-hour-repentance scheme, and by what little 
negotiation he could make towards that end on the Sabbath day ; 
for ‘a layman,”’ he said, ‘‘ has no chance but on Sunday.’’ Some 
of our readers will remember what he said of the ministry of Rev. 
Southside Adams, and of his own connection with that. He had 
‘uniformly reconciled his attendance upon that church ’”’ by the 
consideration that ‘‘no manner of politics, State or National, 
directly or indirectly,’” were ever preached from that pulpit! ‘I 
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have uniformly found it to be true,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I was hurt by 
nothing, was assailed by nothing, was secularized by nothing, was 
defended or attacked by nothing which I had done, for which I had 
voted or acted in the political world without. .... . I thank my 
pastor that I am able to say . . . that never in an introductory 
prayer, never in a hymn, occasionally or in the ordinary course of 
public worship selected, never by any illustration in any sermon, 
by any train of association, right or wrong, [have I been] carried 
back into the world that I had left.’’ 

What a shameful estimate did Mr. Choate put upon the office 
of a teacher of religion — an office which we at one time find him 
professing to reverence with all his soul, and at another ransack- 
ing his whole vocabulary for epithets of derision and contempt in 
which to clothe it. He once professed to have found a philanthropy 
(it called itself such — “ pedantry, arrogance, folly, cruelty, im- 
piousness,’’ he called it,) which was ‘‘ fit enough for a pulpit, To- 
TALLY UNFIT FOR A PEOPLE ; fit enough for a preacher, TOTALLY 
UNFIT FOR A STATESMAN!”’ As a moralist, he was the embodiment 
of the most truckling expediency. All his ethics ignore the Ab- 
solute—they ignore the resident, essential nature of Right and 
Wrong —they elevate Circumstance above Principle, and deny 
Conscience its proper authority. ‘Of religion, and a correct 
moral and personal life,’’ he went to church to hear; there must 
be no word in rebuke of great State or National sins — sins which 
are the culmination of individual, personal wickedness. ‘‘ As an 
educated man, as a religious man, as a student of morals,’’ the 
minister, he said, “*‘ will know all about the obligations, origin, and 
yeneral direction of the conscience. He will have learned from 
his Bible that the race of man is of kindred blood, all of it, and 
he will have learned from his Bible, or from Nature, that all men 
stand on an equality of right, and responsibility, and duty, before 
God. But how far these glorious generalities are modified and con- 
trolled by civil society, of any description, does he know 
aught of this?’’ It is easily seen what Rufus Choate required at 
a pastor’s hands: he must be able to make broad generalizations 
on the obligations of conscience, the equality of man, duty to God, 
and the penalties of violation—very broad generalizations, per- 
haps on the depravity of human nature, but so as to apply to no- 
body within earshot; for it would be ‘‘cruel and cowardly to 
catch a parishioner in his pew, silent and still, by custom, deco- 
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rum, and the manners of New England, and turn upon him every 
eye in the congregation.”’ 


“‘ Where, where, for shelter, shall the guilty flee.”’ 


We find no enduring basis of Principle underlying the life of 
Mr. Choate ; nor does he anywhere in his philosophy betray that he 
honored such a basis, or thought it necessary. He laid his foun- 
dation upon the quicksands of Expediency ; and everywhere, in 
theory and practice, in word and deed, openly and in secret, lauded 
the spot on which his house was built. He was wholly given 
over to the devil of ambition, and thus to party, to whatever would 
serve his ends. He who declaimed most loudly against sectional- 
ism was the most sectional; for it was in sectionalism that he 
found his encouragement and his remuneration. He early commit- 
ted himself to that class which thinks itself bound by every dollar 
it owns — it knows no higher obligation — to perpetuate Ameri- 
can slavery. He sold himself to the wealthy party, the mercantile 
interest, and he never forsook it. He sought to make everything 
else subservient to that. He was far-sighted in that direction, and 
knew the interests of the merchants better than they did them- 
selves. Poor souls! once they were subject to fits of independence, 
indignation, at the encroachments of the South: they have gotten 
over that now. It was one of the diseases of mercantile infancy, 
in which the wise physician saw that the patient only needed to be 
kept quiet, in order to get well of himself, and to which at a more 
mature age he would not be subject. In illustration of this, we 
remember that, when South Carolina, having seized and imprisoned 
Massachusetts seamen for no crime save that of coior, obliged Mr. 
Hoar, who was sent by that State to secure the legal rights of her 
citizens — obliged him to flee for his life, Boston merchants, of 
‘respectability and standing,’’ placed in the hands of Senator 
Choate a petition to Congress, asking that Massachusetts men 
might be protected in the exercise of their constitutional rights. 
But Mr. Choate, who, in the language of eloquent eulogy, ‘‘ never 
”? and 
who was ‘‘ never found even partially unprepared ’’ for any emer- 


failed to do justice to his client, himself, and the occasion, 


gency, was fully prepared to lose this petition ; he ‘‘ put it into 
his hat, and, some way or other, it fell out.’? Nay, even a well- 
attested copy of the same, afterwards sent him, managed in the same 
mysterious way to ‘* fall out ’? — or, at least, never to get presented. 
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Another circumstance we remember: Charles Sumner had been 
struck down and brutally beaten in the Senate Chamber ; good 
citizens of Massachusetts were all in a flame about it. ‘* Would 
Mr. Choate goto Faneuil Hall and help express their indignation ? ”’ 
Oh, no! although possessed of that spirit which ‘‘ made him true 
to all time and place,’’ he would not go. But still ‘‘ humane and 
true to humanity in the broadest acceptation of the word,’’ he is 
said, with ‘‘ that amenity and unforced courtesy, so graceful and so 
uniform,’’ to have asked the committee which waited upon him 
‘if blows on the head with a gutta percha stick would hurt a man 
much?’’ Ah, yes! was he not far-sighted? Has he not his re- 
ward? Was it not yesterday that Massachusetts — shame on her! 
— was it not yesterday, when told she had looked for the last 
time on all that was mortal of him, that she lifted up her eyes in 
sad affliction, bathed herself with hot tears, and, like a bereaved 
mother, consoled herself by recounting and asciibing to him in ex- 
travagant language the virtues he never had ? 

One more illustration of Mr. Choate’s political life, and we have 
done with that. He was a Whig until the Whig party was no 
longer such an efficient weapon as the Slave Power needs. The 
Democratic party had in those latter years proved itself equal to any- 
thing the South could require. In the mean time the spirit of liberty 
was diffusing itself; the quarter-of-a-century’s work which William 
Lloyd Garrison and his coadjutors had done made a great national 
party in favor of freedom possible — not possible only, but actual; 
and it was in this party that Mr. Choate seemed to find a most terri- 
ble adversary — the great bugbear of his life. Results most fearful 
to the oligarchy were anticipated, if this party should succeed ; the 
peril was imminent ; the only defence lay in the ranks of ‘‘ the un- 
terrified ’’ —even those needed strengthening ; and so Mr. Choate, 
‘true to all time and place,’’ constituted himself Recruiting Ser- 
geant Extraordinary on their behalf. We had witnessed the fright- 
ful ‘‘ rending of garments ’’ at Springfield, the inimitable ag onies at 
the Union Meeting, the lachryriose beseechings at the Baltimore 
Convention : all these were now to culminate, and our hero to make 
his grand last appearance on the political stage, a la: t dying appeal im 
a letter to the Whigs of Maine. He implored them to sacrifice party 
prejudices, and to make common cause with the Democracy ; “ the 
duty which comprehended or suspended all others [ being] to defeat 
and dissolve the new geographical party calling itself Republican.” 
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‘If it accomplishes its object,’’ said Mr. Choate, ‘‘ and gives the 
government tu the North, I turn my eyes from the consequences. 
To the fifteen States of the South that government will appear an 
alien government. It will appear worse: it will appear a hostile 
government ; it will represent to their eyes a@ vast region of States 
organized upon anti-slavery, flushed by triumph, cheered on by the 
voices of the pulpit, tribune and press ; ats mission to inaugurate free- 
dom and put down the oligarchy ; ts constitution the glittering and 
sounding generalities of natural right which make up the Declaration 
of Independence. And then and thus is the beginning of the end.” 
A vast region of States organized upon anti-slavery, its mission 
to inaugurate freedom, was certainly a thing altogether frightful 
for Mr. Choate to contemplate ; for he had neither faith in nor sym- 
pathy with men: his faith was in institutions, governments, em- 
pires, and his sympathies with those. Even the signers of the De- 
claration of Independence were, to him, poor, fanatical promulgators 
of the glittering and sounding generalities of natural right; it was 
only when, having secured their own freedom, they basely trampled 
upon the Declaration they had made, and sought to perpetuate the 
bondage of those who were weaker than they, but who, neverthe- 
less, had helped to fight their battles, — it was only when viewed 
in this aspect that they became at all tolerable to Rufus Choate. 
Mr. Choate’s professional career was as barren of any real virtue 
as his political. It was not Truth and Justice that were uppermost 
in his mind, but Conquest and the amount of Wages. His talents, 
the wealth of his intellect, all his varied culture, his great legal 
acquirements, the fires of his eloquence, his unsurpassed cunning 
and contrivance, and immense personal magnetism, were to be 
bought for a price — were at the service of any one who could pay 
for them. He was a hypocrite: while he loudly and continually 
asserted the majesty and supremacy of law, he was as ready to 
defend the blackest and most hardened of criminals as the most 
innocent and persecuted of men. From the beginning of his 
career he was in repute as a criminal lawyer. ‘‘ He took all kinds 
of business,’’ and never turned away a fee. He was notoriously 
unscrupulous, both as to meansandends. He never asked whether 
his client sought justice, and the rights with which his Creator had 
endowed him, or whether, having committed the grossest outrages 
upon justice and the rights of his fellow-men, he sought to escape 
the deserved penalties of the law ; and, once having been retained, 
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there was no meanness, no trick, no shallowest artifice, no falsifi- 
cation of evidence, no perversion of law, to which he would not 
resort in order to gain the case. With a retainer in his pocket, he 
seemed to lose all power of moral discrimination. ‘There was no 
crime against humanity, against law, order, or decency, no mur- 
der, however atrocious, no harlotry, however gross, which he would 
not defend. The criminal world had constructed a new Trinity — 
Justice, Law, and Rufus Choate —three in one, one in three; each 
radically different from the others, and yet the same. Justice was 
that dreadful being which made (or found) men totally depraved, 
with a constant desire to do evil, prone to sin against the Holy 
Ghost, — which was the Law ; and getting angry with them every 
day, squelched them beneath its horrid foot ; while Rufus Choate 
was the Lamb in whose blood the wicked were washed, and through 
whom, though their sins were red as scarlet, they became white as 
driven snow. ‘Through him the vilest wretch might ‘“ pluck Jus- 
tice by the nose,’”’ and laugh at Law. ‘‘Men bound him to their 
service,’’? said Dr. Adams, ‘‘ as soon as they anticipated trouble, 
or they bought his promise not to appear against them.’’ 

So notorious was this part of his professional character, that 
when of two ship-masters on the coast of Sumatra, who contem- 
plated embezzling the cargo of the barque Missouri, one was reluc- 
tant to do the deed, and somewhat fearful withal, the other told 
him that if they were found out they could get Rufus Choate to 
defend them, and he would get them off if they were caught with the 
money in their boots! The deed was done; and what we have 
related came out in the evidence, when the case was tried in Bos- 
ton, Mr. Choate himself being the counsel who elicited the disgrac- 
ing avowal. Nay, of so baleful a nature is such a man’s influ- 
ence, that not the criminal alone, not alone wicked ship-masters 
on the coast of Sumatra, but Doctors of Divinity, in Boston, 
came to regard this as a sort of virtue. Rev. Dr. Neale told the 
children of the Public Schools, assembled in Music Hall, that 
‘‘Mr. Choate would make the criminal himself feel innocent. The 
culprit in the dock would look as amiable and lamb-like as if, in 
the court-room, he was the only person without spot or blemish, 
or any such thing.’’ There was no word addressed to those tender 
minds, showing that such a course was immoral : on the contrary, 
the “distinguished divine’’ found it entirely compatible with 
Christian morals to pronounce a glowing eulogy on Him of the 
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Conscience Ossified, and hold him up as a brilliant example, the 
sun of whose life had ‘‘ melted away into the light of heaven.’’ 
We find but one thing worthy of imitation in all Mr. Choate’s 

professional life— his industry. God forbid that any young man 
should take him for an examplar in other respects. His successes 
were generally dependent upon a course which no just and true man 
would employ. His great power over a jury was mainly attribu- 
table to what one of his eulogizers has called “his wonderful 
power of dislocation and confusion,”’ together with great personal 
magnetism, and a constant resort to the argumentum ad hominem. 

Did “ not your juries give their verdict 

As if they felt the cause, not heard it? ”’ 


The causes of shipwreck to men’s souls are innumerable, and at 
times seem to baffle all attempts at elucidation ; but there are two 
instances in American history in which the cause is palpable: with 
Daniel Webster it was an intense animalism, pervading his whole 
nature, year by year accumulating, culminating, at last, and over- 
powering the higher and nobler elements of his character ; — with 
Rufus Choate, his worshipper, it was a shameful want of con- 
science and common honesty. His was a philanthropy which we 
should call misanthropy —a religion which we should call irreli- 
gion —a morality which we should call shameless immorality. 


We come now to speak of what it is proper to call the genius of 
Mr. Choate-— what of it he was born with, how large a culture it 
got, and how it was manifested. 

It may be well to say that there is something radically wrong in 
the common estimate of men of genius. It is as base to give 
homage to mere intellectual wealth, however expended, and by 
whatever other traits of character accompanied, as it is to honor 
mere material wealth, however gained, by whomsoever possessed, 
and to whatever uses turned. Acquisitions never so great, of never 
so exalted a nature, are not in themselves honorable: it is only 
when made to serve mankind, in its real needs, that they become 
so. ‘Then, too, the injury resulting from the example of one mor- 
ally-diseased man of genius is greater than that from a thousand 
ordinary cases of depravity ; for, admiration once awakened, and 
through that the instinct of imitation, the mass of mankind has 
proved itself prone to copy vices as well as virtues. ‘Thus, if 
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genius be granted to Mr. Choate, it will add nothing to his claim 
upon our reverence. Will it not rather detract from that ? 

He was born with uncommon mental power, coupled with a 
highly nervous and poetic temperament, and early evinced great 
love of study and of books. He possessed that kind of organi- 
zation, mental and physical, whose element is work; and was 
known all his life long for an industry which never tired. His 
ability to acquire and retain knowledge was marvelous; and while 
yet a boy, he was known for a surprising eloquence. Indeed, hig 
impressible temperament and strong emotional nature, together 
with a wonderful memory, a certain wild splendor of imagination, 
quaintness of humor, great command of language and power of 
arrangement, could not fail to render him more than ordinarily in- 
teresting as a speaker. He was noted for judgment, tact, and dis- 
crimination ; anc, in addition to these, he had an intimate knowl- 
edge of human nature, uncommon ability to adapt himself to an 
occasion, and unfailing courteousness of disposition. Qualities 
like these insure success —they insure eminence. 

He was a man of large and generous culture ; full of learning ; 
a student to the end of his life; devoting every hour which he 
could snatch from a laboricus profession to the study of the great 
masters of thought and speech. He exhausted libraries ; and never 
allowed a day to go by, it is said, in which he did not write out a 
translation from Greek or Latin authors. He added to a thorough 
knowledge of the law an acquaintance with history, poetry, and 
philosophy ; and in his later years became a student of Theology. 
Cicero, Bacon, and Shakespere were his elder brothers ; he was a 
sort of left-hand cousin to Calvin and St. Augustine; Milton and 
Burke were near relations; while all over the republic of letters 
were scattered his intimate friends. But it is plain that the culture 
of the highest faculties of the soul, if not wholly neglected, was 
neglected until after they had become thoroughly vitiated by the 
recklessness of his political and professional career. Nor does he 
seem to have inherited a mental constitution favorable to the high- 
est morality: he was unbalanced ; capable of self-deception ; and 
there was too much of the love of Conquest and Power, and of 
the Praise which follows. 

If reading makes a full man, writing a correct man, and speaking 
a ready man, he was all three —full, ready, and correct. Intellec- 
tually, he was chiefly remarkable for his eloquence ; and that baffled 
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all description. Rhetoric was his forte: all his speeches blazed 
with illustration and metaphor, from exordium to peroration,—now 
beautiful, then fantastic, anon absurd. His immense stores of 
learning were all within reach, and he drew from them at pleasure. 
When he chose to display his knowledge of the past, it was as if 
one stood at the Gates of Time and saw the Ages move in grand 
and solemn procession, or heard the voices of history swell in sub- 
lime oratorios. At his breath the notes of Memnon again woke 
the echoes of the morning, and at his touch the beautiful, dead 
heart of Greece thrilled and became instinct with life. His pathos, 
at times, was like the cry of orphans, or dirges which the Penates 
might have sung over homes made desolate ; but, on the whole, 
his style was as unnatural and vicious as it was inimitable. Few 
men have taken so many liberties with English speech. He spoke 
a new and strange tongue —a Babylonish dialect ‘‘ of patched and 
pie-balled languages.’’ In length and intricacy, some of his periods 
have not their equals in the language. Disenthralled of reason, 
he entered the wildest labyrinths of metaphor, and roamed there 
inextricable, illuminating his sphinxine wanderings with 
— “ Explosive corruscations 

Of heterogeneous thoughts, at random caught, 

And scatteiel like a shower of shooting-stars, 

That ends in darkness.” 

His tendency to exaggeration and love of display led him to 
magnify unimportant things, and blinded his sense of propriety. 
He sacrificed everything to effect. His speeches sometimes remind 
one of the poor, foolish daw clad in peacock’s feathers. As in his 
own family he would move an enchanted auditory to laughter and 
to tears by an extempore lecture on Mother Goose, so abroad, at 
the bar, or in the halls of legislation, he would bathe the common- 
est and most vulgar subjects in all the splendors of his imagina- 
tion, revelling now in Hades and anon in the Empyrean, roving 
hour after hour, trackless, over an unexplored continent of words, 
until the listener was astonished, bewildered, lost. He would be 
as pathetic as the grand lamentations of Samson Agonistes on the 
Obstruction of Fish-ways, and would rise into the cathedral music 
of the Universe over the right to manufacture India Rubber Sus- 
penders. 

Mr. Choate was not a reasoner, in the best sense of the word. 
He was the most expert sophist which the age has produced. His 
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intellect was acute, but meretricious in the extreme, and without 
breadth or profundity. He delighted not in explication and eluci- 
dation— he sought to dazzle, to mystify, and to perplex. Indeed, 
there was something morbid and unhealthy in the whole cast of 
his mind. He dwelt apart from the world, and the power he exer- 
cised was one of incantations, spells, and philters. He seems-to 
have forsaken the fountains of genuine inspiration, and to have 
wooed the Divine Breath from sources forbidden and contraband. 
He breathed the noxious odors and exhalations of poison-weeds, 
and not the aroma of beautiful and healthy vegetation. His speech 
reminded one of opium pomps and splendors, and he nowhere 
manifested the joy of true spiritual influx. 

In his funeral sermon, Rev. Dr. Adams went very far out of his 
way to prove that his dead parishoner had not been addicted to the 
use of any ‘‘ powerful narcotic’’—that he never had had any 
‘‘beatific visions of an immortal druggist.’” Mr. Choate, he 
said, ‘‘ Once, at home, using laudanum in a tooth, it produced a 
sickness that showed his system a stranger to such a narcotic.” 
Any one not accustomed to hear dark hints in court-rooms, and 
elsewhere, where Mr. Choate was wont to take the understanding 
captive by his marvelous power — dark hints about that ‘‘ happi- 
ness which might be bought for a penny and carried in the waist- 
coat-pocket ’? —any one not having heard these hints followed by 
confident assertions, not having been fascinated by the unearthly 
glare of those eyes, not familiar with the De Quincy-like yellow- 
ness and cadaverousness of that face, might well regard this ex- 
traordinary defence with surprise. But, we fancy, that to those of 
our readers who are familiar with the physiological and psycholog- 
ical manifestations of opium, familiar also with Mr. Choate’s per- 
son and his labyrinthine eloquence, the assertion of Dr. Adams 
will be entirely gratuitous and unsatisfactory. We, at least, have 
no doubt that Rufus Choate was an opium-eater. And, after all, 
this seems the most charitable way of accounting for his moral ob- 
fuscation ; for to whatever depths of moral abasement the soul of 
man is capable to sink, to whatever vilest slavery it is capable of 
being subjected, down thither will opium sink it, and there will it 
conquer and reign supreme. 

What more remains to say? We have seen how little uncom- 
mon genius and the most liberal culture of the intellect — extraor- 
dinary gifts and extraordinary opportunities, without high moral 
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instincts and purposes, — how little these have accomplished for 
humanity, for the progress of civilization in the world, and of 
Christianity in the hearts of men. We have seen how a man of 
great genius, a genius augmented by such costly toil, could pros- 
trate himself before a mean personal ambition,— and how, revil- 
ing the Higher Law of God, and, in the last extremity of his moral 
imbecility, spitting upon every effort for freedom, upon every at- 
tempt to establish the Absolute Right — how he could cast himself 
before the Juggernaut of Slavery, deluging its horrid wheels with 
his best blood, until every spark of manhood, of moral indepen- 
dence, was crushedout of him, until at last, he bore neither the 
likeness of anything in heaven above, nor in the earth beneath, nor 
in the waters under the earth. 

But at length he is gone — “ life’s fitful fever is over.’”’ Never- 
more will he charm by his indescribable speech — nevermore will 
he compel with his still more indescribable presence — nevermore 
will he steal away the hearts and consciences of men — nevermore 
will he conspire either with speech or presence to oppress his 
brother. And although with the tears of his bereaved wife and 
children, and the full and broken speech of his many personal and 
intimate friends, there mingled the cries and curses of the enslaved, 
the unconsolable anguish of dismembered families, the shrieks of 
ravished maidens, the smell of hearts profaned, the agonies of burn- 
ing men, and all the attendant horrors of Slavery everywhere,— 
let us hope that somewhere in that dim but certain future, having 
outgrown and cast aside the trammels of the flesh and the tempta- 
tions of the world, he may seek and find repentance, and that for- 
giveness and superabundant love which are sufficient for all; that 
he may find new spiritual life, becoming one with God and the 
laws of God, and, at last, entering into the Higher Glories, he may 
become one of the chiefest of the Sons of Heaven, and indeed 
‘“‘worthy to receive the morning star.”’ 

In the mean time let us be warned. 





Tue Broap Cuurcn.—Dr. Bellows, of New York, in speaking 
of Theodore Parker, used the following words: ‘I can not pro- 
nounce the soul of Theodore Parker to be lost, but affirm that he 
had not accepted the conditions of salvation ! ”’ 
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ORCHIS. 


Wao can tell 
The hidden dell 
Where the Orchis grows? 
Who can divine 
The secret time 
When the Orchis Vera blows? 


Shadowy Hemlocks inarching with columnar Oaks and Chestnuts, 
Battlement rock-steeps, lofty uprearing, green garlanded, 

Moss fringe and Ground Pine veiling their age-furrowed features,— 
Through this dim aisle comes the glad voice of warbling waters, 
Life-beat in the fresh heart of the ancient mountain. 

Reckless, unheeding, impulsive and wild as it must be, 

Obeying the stern law of force, and the sweeter law of beauty, 

Over rocks and intercoiled roots wieathing high, 

Over tree-trunks, lying stretched on the ground like gorged serpents, 
Down the steep mountain ravine the wild brooklet tumbles; 

No harsh word murmuring to intruding impediment, 

Only a low-voiced, peace-speaking song all the way. 


O troop of bright cataracts — fairies hand in hand leaping 
Adown the precipitous height, like the angels 
That Jacob, in dreams, saw descending from heaven! 

When May morns seek darkest and ruggedest glen-deeps, 

A mortal intrudes into your primitive, holy solitude,— 

Searching amongst the rank undergrowth of thorny Wild Bramble, 
Solomon's Seal, Brake, ever green Laurel, and Sumach. 

Gems costliest, priceless, Earth hides in closed caverns, 

They stumble not on them, unheeding rude footsteps ; — 

Only these two clusters of delicate dawn-odored Orchis 
In all thy cool, dewy hollows, sweet valley Webutook ! 

Nurtured on juices the richest, sweets drained from her vitals, 
Nature hides her rare child in this secretest ravine,— 

Hiding only from others, concealing — revealing — 

Deep-eyed explorer, no treasure she veils from thy seeking. 
Fond lover of all that is kissed by the weather of heaven, 

(Rough seasons, ice, snow and hail, storm and wild north wind, blessing 
Each life, that it passes incorrupt through the ordeal of sunshine, ) 
Counting the spring days advancing, by flower-births calendared, 
Well divinest thou hidden seasons shy Nature would hide. 


Pathfinder in somberous woodlands and intricate forests,— 
Wanderer to farthest green uplands and dim mountain summits, 
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Roving and strolling,— pursuing fond shapes that waver and beckon 
From tree-tops and rock-crags, from spirit-thronged cloud-portals open, 
From lake-deeps, and star-gazing hill-tops dissolving in sky-air; 
Thou hast listened in awe to secrets long ages concealed,— 

Voices speaking, whispering, in solitudes deep and untrodden; 

Thou hast knelt at consecrated altars, weed-mantled, grass-crowned. 
Thronging masses below, worshiping with shouts and rejoicing 
Golden calves—idols of Wealth, Power, Theology, Force and Tradition; 
Thou, silent, alone, on the mount receivest the law from God. 





SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 

Tus question, which the experiments of Schultze and of Schwann 
were supposed to have settled, actually occupies the scientific 
world. M. Pouchet, of Rouen, the learned naturalist, much es- 
teemed for his works on ovulation and for his History of the Natu- 
ral Sciences in the Middle Ages, has revived this agitation by a re- 
cent communication to the Institute, tending to restore spontane- 
ous generation to honor in science. 

M. Pouchet has taken all imaginable precautions to assure him- 
self that no germ could have penetrated into his matrasses, and he 
has obtained plants and animals: hence he concludes that proto- 
organisms have been developed without preéxisting germs. He 
has experimented with oxygen and with artificial air. For the 
first order of experiments, a flask holding a litre was filled with 
boiling water ; it was afterwards hermetically sealed and immediate- 
ly reversed over a bath of quicksilver. When the water was com- 
pletely cooled, it was uncorked beneath the mercury, and half a 
litre of pure oxygen introduced. Immediately afterwards, ten 
grammes weight of hay was introduced beneath the mercury. 
This hay had been thirty minutes exposed to a stove heat of 
100° centigrade, in a close flask, and removed in the same. Now, 
the flask containing the oxygen, water and baked hay was hermet- 
ically sealed. Eight days afterwards, the submerged hay showed 
upon some of its leaves or stems globules of a yellowish white as 
large as a gooseberry seed, evidently foimed of the filaments of mil- 
dew, and radiating in serried tufts from one centre. On the tenth 
day the flask was opened and the contents examined. There had 
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been no exchange between the interior and the atmosphere. The 
oxygen gas still appeared absolutely pure, and burning substances 
plunged into it exhibited the usual increase in the energy of their 
combustion. The large globules or whitish flocks immersed in the 
water were formed by a kind of fungus (champignon a mycelium, 
blanc de champignon ) growing very thick and tufted. This fungus 
was an aspergillus of a new species, to which M. Montagne has 
justly given the surname of Pouchetit. No animalcule was discov- 
ered in the flask. 

M. P.’s second experiment differed from the first in the use of a 
flask five times larger, from two-thirds of which the water was ex- 
pelled by the introduction of oxygen and azote in the proportions 
in which they exist in the atmosphere. It is unnecessary here to 
repeat the details by which the access of air was prevented. On 
the eighth day, the liquid, hitherto limpid, began to become nebu- 
lous. Near its edges, a floating isle of glaucous green appeared, 
three millimetres in diameter, and formed of cryptogamic vegeta- 
tion due to an agglomeration of penicillium. On the twelfth day, a 
mass of aspergillus was discerned near the bottom of the vase. 
On the eighteenth day, another floating island was composed of 
penicillium in fructification. At the end of a month, the flask was 
uncorked. The penicillium was recognized as belonging to the 
species glaucum, the aspergillus resembled those of the oxygen in 
the last experiment. Finally, a great number of animalcules, pro- 
teus, trachelius, monads and vibrious, were discovered, all of them 
belonging to known species. 

The experiments of M. Houzeau have proved that the spores of 
mucorinis analogous to those in question here, are disorganized by 
a temperature of 100° c. [Z’ Univers du 12 Januier, 1859.| In 
the discussion which these experiments excited at the Academy, 
M. Milne Edwards objected that the time during which the hay 
was baked was insufficient and the temperature too low. He had 
always obtained negative results from such experiments when the 
heat had been great enough to coagulate albuminoid matters con- 
tained in the organic substances experimented on. MM. Rayen, 
Quatrefages, Cl. Bernard and Dumas sustained and confirmed the 
objections of Milne Edwards. 

M. Quatrefages has tried to demonstrate by experiments, which 
our space forbids us to relate here, the existence in the atmosphere 
of a vast number of vegetable and animal germs, ever ready to 
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develop themselves as soon as they are placed in favorable conditions 
and producing myriads of microscopic animals and plants, which 
show themselves in infusions at the end of a very short time; he 
opposed, besides, to the partisans of spontaneous generation the 
recent beautiful researches of MM. Van Beneden and Kuchenmeis- 
ter, on the mode of propagation of intestinal worms, which ruin a 
part of the facts on which the doctrine of heterogeny is supported. 

M. Dumas recollected that, thirty years ago, an announcement 
similar to M. Pouchet’s induced him to undertake some experi- 
ments, which proved to him that the germs of animalcules and of 
vegetation might be evolved, after having been heated even up to 
130° ec. 

M. Montegazza, of Turin, replied to this objection in the acad- 
mic session of February 8th, 1859. In a first experiment, he had 
placed lettuce leaves in water artificially formed from its compo- 
nent gases, heated them in this water first to 100°¢. during thirty 
minutes, then to 140° c. during forty minutes, and after five hours 
found living bacterium sermo. In his last experiment, he intro- 
duced into a flat tube distilled water and a piece of a squash just 
pulled from the vine, closing by fusion the two ends of the tube. 
He had remained sixteen hours at his microscope without stir- 
ring, and had seen form under his eyes bacterium and vibris 
limola. 

The next objection was raised by M. Van Beneden, who said 
that the eggs of certain inferior organisms of parasitic character 
resisted not only complete desiccation during months and years, 
but also the most concentrated alcohol or even chromic acid, re- 
turning to life as soon as replaced in ordinary conditions, and de- 
veloping then the different phases of embryonic existence as usual. 
The air, he said, was often filled with animal or vegetable micro- 
scopic forms, the eggs and spores of which, if not their entire or- 
ganisms, invaded like a fine and impalpable dust our most deli- 
cate instruments. 

In the same session of Febrpary 14th, 1859, M. Gaultier de 
Claubry said that if weevilly wheat were placed in a vase through 
which a current of air at 130° c. were passed for a long time, trav- 
ersing a tube filled with fragments of porcelain, etc., and with a view 
of multiplying surfaces, the weevils would be found dead after a cer- 
tam time. But if afterwards a portion of the same air, damp, and 
at the temperature of the atmosphere, were passed through the ap- 
T.— 30 
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paratus, more or less rapidly, weevils appeared in the midst of the 
wheat. The eggs deposited in the interior of the grains not de- 
stroyed by 130° c. have hatched, as those of other orders of ani- 
mals may hatch. Nothing demonstrates that the hay employed by 
M. Pouchet enclosed no germ of the animals the development of 
which he ascertained, and this objection holds to the experiments 
of M. Montegazza. 

M. Jobard, of Belgium, remarked that the resistance of germs to 
the destruction of their vitality seems to augment in proportion to 
their tenuity. Hence, however potent be the means of destruction 
employed, it will always be possible to imagine a class of germs 
that present a superior degree of resistance. After the carboniza- 
tion and the destruction of organic matter, the experiments in 
question are no longer possible, since there is no longer a fermen- 
tescible substance, which is the condition sine gua non of betero- 
genic production. ‘This objection of M. Jobard is merey an 
hypothesis. 

M. Pouchet answered M. Dumas with other observations de- 
tailed in his work on heterogeny, in which, employing putrescible 
substances heated to 220° c., and artificial water, he has obtained 
animalcules. He had always seen eggs and seeds lose their genesic 
properties in less than an hour of boiling in water. M. Pouchet 
and M. Pennetier, naturalist at the museum of Rouen, maintain 
that the dried tardigrades of which the resuscitation is asserted, do 
not resuscitate, but only swell up with moisture; but this is a 
digression from the main point. 

The advantage in this debate remained on the side of M. Pouchet 
and of Heterogeny. From the experiments, let us pass to an ex- 
amination of the doctrines of M. Pouchet, and after this, to his ex- 
perimental attack on Panspermism, as sustained by his academic 
objectors. 

M. Pouchet does not dream of renewing the theories of the an- 
cient atomist physicians, Leucippus and Epiculus; he has not the 
ambition to show a lion nor a palm tree, nor even aninfusory or & 
mushroom growing out of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. He 
places the question on another ground. 

First, he states the existence of an initial organizing force; he 
does not speculate on the nature of this force, but limits his re- 
searches to its effects. The point at which he begins to isolate 

himself from the common opinions is in the doctrine that this force 
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can manifest itself as well in free organized matter, as in matter in 
motion. 

Its method of manifestation he holds to be simply the produc- 
tion of a MICROSCOPIC OVULE, a vital point. It engenders neither a 
monad in an infusion, nor a colt in the ovary of a mare, but every- 
where alike it engenders eggs. Difficulties had arisen from the 
idea that the mother elaborates her product, sculptures the feetus ; 
but, according to M. Pouchet, the product elaborates itself, is in 
revolt against the maternal organism. It elaborates itself in the 
ovary when the initial force is revealed there ; it elaborates itself in 
a pellicle of an infusion when the conditions are found there. 

By numberless experiments, he directly attacks that pansper- 
mism now admitted by most physiologists, who show us the air, 
the water, and putrescible bodies, saturated with germs and with 
vegetable and animal organisms. 

Proceeding at first with order and analytically, he experiments 
successively and separately with air, water, and solids. He sees 
organisms produced in artificial air and in oxygen: the common 
air has not then been the vehicle of these organisms nor of their 
germs. He sees organisms produced in water obtained by the chem- 
ical synthesis of its gases: the common water has not then been the 
vehicle of these organisms nor of their germs. He sees organisms 
produced at the expense of carbonized bodies: solids have not 
then been the vehicle of these organisms nor of their germs. Then 
grouping in one synthetic experiment these three factors of macer- 
ation, artificial weter, artificial air, carbonized solids, he still sees 
mould and animalcule produced in this mould — animalcule, then, 
of spontaneous origin. 

For twenty years past, physiology had been swearing by 
Schultze and Schwann. Schultze had seen the air that had passed 
through sulphuric acid prevent all development of infusoria in 
boiled liquids. Schwann had seen that the same liquids, placed 
in contact with air previously subjected to a red heat, but still rich 
in oxygen, and often changed, produce neither infusoria nor mildew, 
and do not undergo putrefaction: air is then the vehicle of these 
infusoria and of these mildews and their germs. Now M. Pouchet 
takes the apparatus of Schultze and of Schwann; he proceeds ac- 
cording to their instructions, and he sees the apparatus filled with 
animalcules and with plants : these animals and plants are then of 
spontaneous origin. 
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Finally, not contented with ruining this theory of modern pan- 
spermism, as strange to his mind as the atomism of antiquity, he 
follows, step by step, the development of several microzoaries in 
the pellicle of infusoria. 

M. Pouchet defines ‘‘ Heterogeny as a synonym of spontaneous 
generation, which applies to the manifestation of a being without 
the previous intervention of parents. This is a phenomenon actual- 
ly observed only of animalcule or plants so small as to be visible 
only with the aid of our strongest microscopes.’’ He denies that 
this doctrine leads to or implies materialism. ‘‘ Not a word in 
my memoirs, I think,’’ says he, ‘‘ can lead to the supposition that 
animals and plants could be produced merely by the action of those 
general forces on which chemical combinations depend in the inor- 
ganic kingdom.’’” 

Until the seventeenth century, the theory of generation in vogue 
was Aristotle’s, and was resumed in the phrase generatio unius 
est corruptio alterius. ‘Then Ilarvey upset this theory, in showing 
that all generation proceeds by an egg, and in establishing the 
new formula, omne vivum ex ovo. 

The distinction is most important between a spontaneous gener- 
ation in elements purely material — the water, the earth and the air, 
and the spontaneous generation in which M. Pouchet recognizes 
the necessary intervention of an organic fermentescible substance. 
He says, in his first answer to the Academy: ‘I have repeatedly 
filled and left standing uncovered upon the table of my laboratory, 
which was covered with animalcules, large crystal vessels, with 
water distilled, boiled or filtered, and never have I found any ani- 
malcule invade its surface.. But when, after fifteen days with no 
result, a fermentescible organized body was put in the water, 
within twenty-four hours after its surface was populous with mi- 
croscopic animals. No one would advance, I hope, that the pres- 
ence of the fermentescible body has determined a rain of germs into 
our vases. If, when the fermentescible body is added, the animal- 
cules appear, it is neither it nor the air, nor the water that contain- 
ed them, for this experiment succeeds very well with hay heated to 
200° c. and with distilled water.”’ And in all this author’s experi- 
ments, as in all that he invokes, there is always an organized fer- 
mentescible body, which by its corruption produces a new forma- 
tion, an ovular formation. It is then the perfect conciliation and 
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synthesis of the two doctrines of Aristotle and of Harvey, corruptio 
unius, generatio alterius, and omne vivum ex ovo. 

Fay, remarks Muller, pretends to have seen microscopic animal- 
cules form in pure water, and Gruithuisen says he has observed 
in infusions of granite, of chalk, and of marble, the production of a 
gelatinous membrane, in which infusoria were later developed. 
Retgius also speaks of a particular kind of conferva which is form- 
ed in the midst of a solution of a chloride of barium in distilled 
water, and kept for months in a vessel closed with a ground glass 
stopper. But the force of these observations was invalidated by 
Schultze, who attributed them to the entrance of the molecular dust 
of organic substances. 

Heterogeny is not a creation, in the true acceptation of the word ; 
it is but the result of a corruption. ‘There may be analogy, but 
not identity between the two. ‘The creation had been made by 
drawing beings from the primitive earth, air and waters ; hetero- 
geny draws only the least of them from the corrupted parts of other 
and preéxisting organisms. Never can materialism make a stand 
upon heterogeny to explain the creation. 


MA Y-SONG. 
{ Translated from the German of Goethe, by J. Benton.] 


How gloriously shines 
Nature to me! 

How glistens the sun — 
How laughs the lea! 


Flowers break forth 
Out of the boughs; 

A thousand voices 
The thickets arouse. 


And Bliss and Delight 
Rise up in my breast,— 

O Earth, and O Sun, 

O Joy! my guest. 








Madge Vertner. 


MADGE VERTNER. 


Mapce VERTNER: b ‘Miss Mattie Griffith. A serial tale published in 
the Anti-Slavery Stan yd. 


Ir is not usual to call attention to a work which has received 
only such imperfect publication as the columns of a newspaper af- 
ford. Yet for genius, however, as for piety, no place is low, none 
inappropriate ; and whether she tread the mountain heights or hide 
away in caves and prisons, whether she wear the blazonry of gilt 
morocco or strew her bread upon the waters of that sea of mind 
whose waves are ephemeral newspapers, it is our duty to seek, and 
our pride to confess her. 

In the beautiful romance before us is mirrored our southern coun- 
try life, the gossip of the negro-quarter, childhood’s fun and man- 
hood’s agony, the exquisite communion of father with daughter in 
tranquil depths of love that never the plummet of intellect fathom- 
ed; truthfulness frightening respectability, or spontaneity conven- 
tions, as Madge Mrs. Vertner; Grace setting down her pail to sing 
and dance before the tavern, and getting strapped by her mother, the 
cook, for displaying her smartness. Only a Southerner can fully 
appreciate the richness and genuine humor of these scenes. Then 
Madge Verner herself ! * 





* MADGE. 


Madge is a wild, sprite-like girl of sixteen, tall and slight of figure, 
with light, waving brown hair and large blue-gray eyes. Though the face 
was free, happy and unwritten by care, an earnest observer might have 
detected a peculiar and sobered light that sometimes stole out of those 
usuully full and happy eyes, betokening a mind and heart that only waited 
to be roused to purpose and action. Watch her now, as she gracefully 
swings her little form out of that window, calling gleefully to her dog. 

“ Down, Rover, down; what, sir, do you try to leap in when I forbid you? 
Down, I say, down this moment; here, catch my hat, bring it to me;” and 
away she tossed her straw flat, with its blue ribbons and gauzy veil flut- 
tering in the wind. The dog started after it, and brought it back to his 
mistress. “Thank you, sir —now, that will do; I am tired of playing 
with you — go to your kennel. Here, Pomp, come take Rover off and put 
him to bed.” 

At this summons, a little black fellow, apparently about nine years old, 
emerged from the corner of the building. This boy was a peculiar look- « 
ing child; as black as the ace of spades, with round, pop eyes that were 
kept in a perpetual roll. As he now bowed and grinned, he displayed a 
regular row of polished white teeth, that might have excited the envy of 
many a higher and better-born lad. 

“ Laws, Miss Madge, Rover’s not gwine to let me put him in the kennel 
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‘« Queen-rose in the rose-bud garden of girls,’’ she comes in these 
dark stormy days, wild and sweet as the skylark, shedding from 
her melody of life tears fresher than the dew on violets, that, falling 
on the social sod, quicken the germs of heroism in humanity. Right 
shall be might because she wills it, for “‘ what woman wills, God 
wills.’’ Let us give thanks, as may Kentucky in her nearing fu- 
ture, that the stars of her intellectual firmament beam with so pure 
a rav now, amid the constellations of the North, while thunders 
darken below, and the lightnings of heroism only serve to show the 
abysses of dishonor into which our nation is sinking. 

If ever there was a crisis in the life of Humanity when it was 
necessary that feminine charm should submerge the irritations of 
masculine controversy, it is now, when the South, when the Union 
awaits from the heart of her daughters the message of social salva- 
tion. The power that sustains oppression is not the enlightened 
conviction of self-interest, it is not accessible to demonstrations of 
advantages industrial or intellectual to be gained by justice. Sta- 
tistics fall upon the South like snow-flakes on a conflagration. 
Where the emotional centres of human nature are diseased, virtue 
must become passion to penetrate and cure. ‘To whatever is most 





jist yit. Why, him’s wantin’ to set up and bark at de moon for good 
whiles longer.” 

‘How do you know, Pomp? I expect you have not been very particu- 
lar in seeing to Rover lately, and so don’t know his habits.’ Then, turn- 
ing to the dog, she said, “What, poor fellow, does he love to sit up and 
look at the moon? So does his mistress. ‘Like mistress, like dog. Well, 
Pomp, leave him alone, for he whines now at the thought of being caged 
and housed up. There, away, Rover — away —and prowl about the lawn 
as much as you please. I shan’t have you controlled. Beas free as you 
please. I never liked control.” 


t us mt wt xe xt xt 
MADGE IN THE NEGRO-QUARTER. 
CHAPTER II. 


The next morning, Madge rose refreshed, and went out, as usual, for 
her morning walk upon the lawn, whereshe met Rover. ‘Come, old play- 
fellow,’ she cried; “come, now, off and away for a scamper;” and she and 
the dog started for an animated foot race. They ran up and down and 
around the lawn. Madge’s hat fell from her head and swung upon her 
shoulders, while the brown curls blew and sported about in the cool morn- 
ing breeze. 

“ Now, sir, come, off — let us take a race through the quarter;”’ and they 
started off in the direction of the cabins. 

As this bright, young creature came bounding by in the excitement of a 
morning romp, her white dress floating in the wind, the blue ribbons of 
her hat streaming out, and her curls fluttering, she presented a strange 
contrast to the odd-looking figures grouped about “the yard.” The slaves 
gazed at her with undisguised admiration. “Ain’t she pretty?” “Looks 
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gracious in the child or loveliest in woman, Madge Vertner adds 
that fervent and spontaneous piety which hastens to apply celestial 
truth to its terrestrial uses. 

Such works establish the permanence of inspiration, the vitality 
of the Christian tradition. Herein is evinced the irresistible force 
of sincerity. When a lady, first among the first of her country, 
signalizes her majority by the emancipation of her slaves, by expa- 
triating herself in accepting a life of intellectual labor and material 
privation, by repudiating every sympathy that does not take the 
color of her faith, we feel in all that she does an integrity of char- 
acter and purpose which even genius cannot simulate, and which 
animates her words with interior conviction. If, when a limb mor- 
tifies, the forces of the organism rally to draw above it the “ dine 
of demarcation,’’ the sign of spontaneous amputation, so in the po- 
litical gangrene of States, coincident with their schism from. the 
spiritual life of the nation by their local corruptions of horror and 
truth, transcendent heroisms, purest affections and luminous genius 
translate the reactions of vitality upon their borders. 

Ten souls of the rank of Madge Vertner might redeem from its 
moral gangrene any State of the Union, did Fate allow their influ- 





fur all de world like de angel of de Lord.” “She's de heavenly lamb.” 
Such were the plaudits which were shouted forth as she passed. 

“ Her’s jist as wild as a fawn.” 

“ An’ jist as full of romp as dat ar young colt in de stable; her’s allers 
gwine, never stilla minit,’ said an old gray negro, who sat smoking a 
pipe in front of his little cabin. “Puts me in mind of dem shiny spirits 
I sometimes sees when I has de fever, an’ shuts my eyes, an’ seems to go 
off to heaven like.” These words were addressed to his old wife, who 
stood in the doorway of the cabin. 

“Now, Peter, you allers talks dat ar way ‘bout Miss Madge, but. afore 
goodness I does t'ink long’r missus dat ’twould be a sight better if Miss 
Madge didn’t romp ‘bout an’ tear round so. ‘Pears to me she ain't nuff of 
lady for one raised into her sarcumstances.” 

“Now, you jist hush long’r yer pride, Poll; Miss Madge knows what 
her’s bout. Now, for all she tears bout so, play ‘long her dog, I notices 
she never talks long’r poor whites. She jist holds her head as high as 
missus, when any trash comes ’long.” 

“She daresn’t look at any of ’em sort, for missus take de very skin 
offen her if she was to.” 

“Well, now, Poll, I am gwine to tell you bout de time when maser was 
little boy. You know, Poll, you didn’t allers ‘long to the Vartners; you 
isn’t one of de ole stock.” Peter uttered this with an air of conscious su- 
periority, which the better-born, the self-elected class always assume 
toward the humbler. 

“What's you allers a tellin’ me that for, Pete? I doesn’t care if I was 
one of de bought ones; I’se lived long ’nuff in dis family to have de right 
to be considered one of um.” 

“No, no, Poll, you’s a good ooman, an’ my wife; but it doesn’t make you 
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ence diffusion ; and when a social portraiture, such as Dickens might 
envy Miss Griffith’s pen, may not be mirrored on the conscience of 
her country, when the double obstruction of an envenomed press 
and of stolidity preclude the possibility for such a voice as this to 
reach the Southern ear, for such a heart as this to wake responsive 
sympathies, —too sure a moral gangrene taints the air. If any 
printed book could awaken to sanity and inspire with horror at 
outrages in which the law of the land and the fury of the mob 
strive to outdo each other in iniquity, it would be a diamond edition 
of ‘‘Mapae Vertyer.”’ Its idiomatic fidelity to local scenes and 
characters forms the indispensable vehicle for its social convictions. 
Above all literary merit, it has that living and loving spirit which 
creates personal sympathy between the reader and the author, a 
quality so penetrative that even children yet too young to read or 
to understand half the words laugh or cry on hearing it, and per- 
sons of the most violent pro-slavery opinions sit spell-bound under 
its charm. This is the record of actual experiment with mixed 
audiences. Families have hailed the chapterof Madge Vertner every 
Thursday as the most delightful or thrilling event of the week, and 
sympathetic fusion was then effected among persons who never met 


one of de ole stock, for all dat.” He took the pipe from his mouth, looked 
kindly, condescendingly at his wife, reseated himself upon the stool, and 
smiled a self-conscious smile of Brahminical satisfaction. 

“Good morning, Uncle Peter and Aunt Polly; why, how sleepy and 
dumpsy you look,” cried a young, gay voice, and Madge Vertner stood in 
front of them. 

“Good mornin’, Miss Madge,” exclaimed the two old negroes, and Uncle 
Peter rose, dashed his pipe away, and remained standing in the presence 
of his young mistress. 

“Sit down, Uncle Pete,” said Madge. 

“No, please, missy, not when you is "bout.” 

“Sit down, I say,’ repeated Madge, and Uncle Peter, with a politeness 
something akin to that of the Earl De Stair, obeyed the command of ma- 
jesty. 

“Aunt Polly, you look cross; has he (pointing to Uncle Peter) been 
scolding you ?” 

“Bless yer, Miss Madge, Peter’s allers a hurtin’ of my feelin’s, and 
throwin’ up to me dat I am not one of de reg’lar family sarvants —dat I 
come ‘long wid a bought lot. Now, I’se bin a good bit of time in dis fam- 
ily — plenty long for um to quit dat sort of talk.” 

“TI think so, too, Aunt Polly; and if he married you he ought not to 
trouble you in this way. Why, Uncle Peter, a man’s wife is as good as 
himself, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, Miss Madge, Polly is nuff better ’an me, an’ she is my ole ooman, 
an’ a good un into the bargain; but for all of ‘at, she didn’t come of as 
high a family. I an’ my pappy, an’ his pappy, an’ his pappy’s pappy 
afore um, ‘longed to the Vartners, an’ dar wan’t no better breed saved 
from de ark dan de Vartners.” 
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on any other point. The interest which we have observed could 
hardly be exceeded by the best representations which the drama 
affords. 

The triumph of Madge Vertner is to have so absolutely incarnat- 
ed or personified the truths which she conceives, that every scene 
she traverses is heart-lit from her presence, and the highest effects 
of the chorus in Greek tragedy are secured without the cumbrous 
intervention of that impersonal machinery. The social South is 
passed in judgment before the light of the spirit of Jesus, shining 
through an organism the loveliest in which ever humanity en- 
shrined it. It was a noble day for humanity when France could 
raise the standard of “‘ Art for its own sake ;’’ for this implied the 
essential unity of the good and true with every esthetic perception 
of harmony ; the rythm of substance with form. 

It were a nobler day of which Madge Vertner should herald the 
dawn, for here is a Christallization in which the art of fiction has 
endued that spiritual glory of Love of which Jesus is the perma- 
nent focus. It is owing perhaps to the habit of using the heart for 
an inkstand that winged seeds of thought sown by this artist pen, 
creations all organic, take instant root in ours. True ideas differ 





Madge smiled, her eyes sparkled queenly, and a dash of red stained her 
cheek and brow. The blood of the Vertners acknowledged the compliment 
of the veteran slave. 

“ But, Uncle Peter, hasn’t she been living in the family long enough to 
become one of them? Why, we havea good number of servants, papa 
says, who do not belong to the original stock.” 

“’Tain’t no use a-talkin’ bout it, young missy, kase yer kan’t make a 
body of de ole family stock. They’s got to be born to it.” 

Madge smiled, and did not seek further to convince him. Perhaps she 
believed his doctrine sound, at least when applied to people of a different 
complexion from herself. 

“Oh, laws, Uncle Pete, has you hearn the news?” cried a hearty-look- 
ing negro girl, as she rushed up, half breathless, to the cabin; “ beg par- 
don, Miss Madge, didn’t see you at fust;” and she dropped an odd, grace- 
less, but polite curtsy to the young mistress. 

“ What's the matter, Ruth?” 

“Laws, Miss Madge, some of our folks has done run ’way last night — 
orful.” 

“Who?” inquired Madge, without any effort to seem surprised. 

“Tts orful mean of um to run ’way —I wouldn’t do sich a thing” (she 
was then debating in her mind the safest method of escape.) ‘ Hopes 
they'll be kotched. They desarves to be even sold to de rice-fields, too— 
hope mas’er won't let ‘em stay here.” 

The old negro man slowly, steadily eyed the speaker, then took another 
whiff of his pipe, and as the girl began another harangue, said: 

“Hush, Ruth; yer says a sight more an’ yer believes.” 
“ Laws, Uncle Peter, I doesn’t; pon my soul, I doesn’t.” 
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from grammatical, intelligible and even elegant phrases, precisely 
by this kind of vitality. Its quality differs according to their 
source; some sting like wasps, some crawl like snakes ; those of 
Madge Vertner bloom or fly. So we have books that drop to pieces 
like a card house, while others fast founded in personal experience 
receive the heart’s historic honors and propagate their spiritual 
species. Such do we owe to this photographic pencil whose graces 
of fantasy and sentiment are inlaid upon an exquisite~delicacy of 
conception, in all that belongs to friendship and to love, the in- 
world of the home. Upon a pure white ground, the virgin snow 
of maidenhood, arise in fine relief the dramatis persone of this 
work, motives and wills embodied, hosts of light and darkness 
battling for the heritage of Earth. And, beautiful echo of woman- 
hood in Nature, bursts forth with the spring of its perennial youth 
the fresh abounding charm of an Earth unpolluted in sunniest 
glades of the forest, warbling her mild rebuke of human crime and 
cruelty, when — 
‘“*‘ Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature’s tear drops as they pass,” 

with all the angelic sense of shame and shock that such deeds can 
be on an Earth so fair! 





“Off now, Ruth, an’ don’t be swarin’ in front of my cabin. I tells you 
yer has mighty little soul to swar by.” 

Our heroine had watched Uncle Peter’s face closely during this conver- 
sation. She had read but few books, and had never known society or life 
in cities; she turned away from poetry, romance, and social pleasure ; but 
a human face in the rough was a book full of interest to her. This one of 
the old negro’s, however, puzzled her. There was an untranslatable 
something in his manner that went home to her, but his countenance was 
moveless and heavy. 

* xe xt ed xe xe ne bd 
CHAPTER VIII. 


“Now, I tell you, Peter, them ar niggers is gwine to be found out, 
kotched an’ brung back.” Aunt Polly said this as she entered the cabin 
where Uncle Peter sat smoking away at his old pipe. 

“Who tole you so, Polly?” 

“Why, Peter, Lord love you, I hear masser a-talkin’ to’em about it, an’ 
he says he’s done gone and got Tom Hynes and his men sot on thar track, 
and then they’s kotched as clar as guns.” 

“Humph!” muttered the old man, and smoked away at his pipe. His 
wife knew that it was not worth while to ply him with further talk, so she 
set about furbishing up her pans and arranging the scanty furniture of 
her cabin. It was Saturday afternoon, and she said that she must “fix up 
for Sunday.” What a blessed and beneficent institution in the slave's life 
is the Sabbath! The pleasant sunshiny afternoon was drawing to a close, 
and the quarter looked unusually cheerful. Each little grass-plat in front 
of the cabins had been carefully swept. Two or three of the negroes were 
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In reading this work, one feels ever so sweetly related with the 
beautiful beyond humanity, as well as within it. Thus when 
smarting with the keenest sense of wrong and woe, as after the 
scene with Jack and Milly in the jail, the Mammoth Cave opens to 
us a refuge in its crystal palaces, cooling the fevered spirit in Se- 
rena’s bower ; or the blue and sunlit firmament filters through ver- 
dure on the forest floor, the lessons of the won to the hour. If 
these consolations are real, it is because, finited as we are by our 
own faculties to do or to be, every emotional genius opens free pas- 
sage to and from the Infinite, reanimating the tie between man and 
his Father eternal. 

Nature guides the pen ina story like ‘‘ Madge Vertner ;’’ the 
brush, in a picture like the Heart of the Andes, and groups such 
productions among the living realities of her spiritual magic. The 
heart’s instinctual logic of liberty, its demand of the ‘‘ Group” 
and of space, are delightfully formulized and realized in that garden 
of Kentucky, near the town of L., where the drama of our story 
unfolds itself. Madge groups with her father, with Helen, with 
Pomp, with Rover her dog, with her horse, her pet animals and 
flowers, and shines as the Passional Queen of the Negro-quarter 





dancing, while an old man played upon a fiddle. Over by a broken fence, 
and upon an old topple-down keg, which had been used for an ash-bucket, 
was seated the negro girl Ruth, engaged in an apparently interesting (ete- 
a-tete with Daniel, the dining-room servant. She practised, in an humble 
and grotesque way, all those blandishments of manner that render the 
city belle so attractive. 

Negro women, old and middle-aged, sat out in front of their respective cab- 
ins, darning socks or patching old clothes for Sunday wear, while a group 
of half-dressed boys played marbles, and our little Pomp, in the rear of 
one of the cabins, but within hearing of the music (if music it was which 
came from feeble, untaught hands and broken bow), had a private dance 
all to himself. His motions were quite remarkable, and would no doubt 
have greatly startled a French dancing-master. Though not such grace- 
ful pirouettes or such dexterous vaulting as we have witnessed upon the 
stage, still, his leapings and twirls were admirable, if it were only for 
their accurate regard of time. His body seemed a musical instrument in 
perfect tune. As he danced, he accompanied himself with a unique song, 
the chorus of which we give for its very oddity: 


‘‘ Jump up, Ginny, with your booties on, 
Three or four yards of calico.” 


The boy seemed to be in the very rapture of enjoyment. His eyes spar- 
kled, and his shining brown face literally ran over with mirth and frolic- 
someness. 

Scenes of animal life and enjoyment such as these—little gleams of 
sunshine and pleasure in a world of blight —form the basis upon which 
certain wiseacres build up a wondrous superstructure of argument in favor 
of slavery ! 
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with an authority more spiritual, more real and divinely substan- 
tial than ever was boasted by Elizabeth of England or Catharine 
of Russia. She might have been equally queen wherever the hu- 
man heart exists, but would she have had anything to gain by the 
exchange of positions? Let Mary Stuart answer ! 

Our sole intention, in the selections quoted, has been to show 
the kind of influence which an adored young mistress exerts among 
the negroes. It must not be supposed that the book is all in this 
vein. ‘The humorous element always bears best to be isolated from 
the context of a serious novel. Madge is in all her developments, 
animal and spiritual alike, one of the noblest confessions that mod- 
ern civilization has made of the immense superiority of Nature. 
She is a fountain-life of instinct, healthy, pure and wise, above the 
wisdom of the world, with an archangel’s sword to guard and to 
maintain her sovereignty. The truly organic character of this 
work forbids farther citations. These with a regular analysis 
could not occupy less than a volume of two hundred pages. 

We must distinguish in this work — 

1. The opinions, which, although original with Miss Griffith, are 
equally those of the Garrisonian platform of abolitionism, claim- 


When the fun was at its highest, Madge Vertner, like a visiting angel, 
passed through the “quarter.” She was dressed in white, with a few blue 
ribbons fluttering about her arms, neck, and waist, while her straw hat 
sat jauntily upon her head, and the brown curls, thrown back from her 
face, swept over her neck and shoulders. Of course, she was followed 
closely by her companion, Rover. 

The dancers did not stop — the frolic did not halt fora moment. “Miss 
Madge” was no stranger to them, no stiff, exacting visitor — only a higher 
inspiration to increased pleasures. As they skipped, shuffled and danced 
along, their black, shiny faces looked happier for the coming of young 
mistress. As she passed gayly through, she had a word for each — some 
patronizing comment upon the dance, some joke to give vent to. When 
she came to an old or a sick slave, she made a kind inquiry after his health, 
or proposed some nice little remedy which he could get by sending to the 
house; or, she drew from her pocket a litle roll of tea, sugar, or some such 
luxury, which she gave to him; and so her visits were always welcome. 
Pomp spied her, and, forgetting both his song and jig, rushed up to her, 
extending his hand, and cried out, “ Please, Miss Madge.” 

“What, sir?” and she knocked off his hand with a small stick. “What 
is it you want?” 

“Please, ma’am, some of that ar.” 

“What?” and she held out her two empty hands. 

“Some dat ar you’s givin’ Uncle Ned.” 

“Uncle Ned is sick, and I brought him a little parcel of tea and sugar.’ 

“Please, ma’am, give me some sugar.” 

“Why, you are not sick.” 

The boy paused a moment; then, assuming a serious expression, said: 
“Yes, miss, I’se sick — I’se had headache in my back fur long time.” 
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ing immediate and unconditional emancipation as a principle of 
simple justice which does not admit of serious discussion. They 
are stated with force and lucidity in conversation which are not so 
much prolonged as to be tedious. 

2. The sentiments, which are those of a pure and exalted aristoe- 
racy of Christian nobility, with just that dash of communism or 
affability toward democracy which flavored the chivalric tone of 
the philosophical nobles of France at the germinal period of the 
revolution of ’98. 

Madge’s contempt of the shop, or of cupidity, is always delight- 
fully refreshing ; viz., her conversation with Col. V., ch. xxv. : 


“She will learn, so will my little Madge, that a man don’t lightly throw 
away forty thousand dollars.” 

“ Who said anything about a man’s throwing away forty thousand dol- 
lars ?”’ 

“ Well, forty-five or fifty negroes certainly represent that much money, 
particularly in the present high and prosperous state of the slave market,” 

“Papa, you make me sick with such shallow and disgusting talk. Why, 
you are not any better than that negro-trader whom I saw in the town- 
jail. You are every bit as vulgar in your ideas.” 





“The headache in your back ! — how is that?” 

“Why, you see, Miss Madge, Uncle Ned say de headache is de worst of 
misery, an’ I knows I’se got de worst of dem ar in my back.” Suiting 
the action to the words, he put his hand upon his back, and began to dis- 
tort his face. 

“Come, now, Pomp, no 'possuming,” said an old negro. 

“No, I feels de pain, I does; I ‘clar I does.”’ 

Madge laughed heartily, saying, “Well, Pomp, you are such a good ac- 
tor that I suppose I must give you a cake;” and she threw him a ginger- 
bun, and continued her walk. 

For a moment she paused to look at Daniel and Ruth, smiling half pleas- 
antly, half contemptuously, as she looked. Pomp, the cunning rascal, 
who, like Rover, loved to follow his Miss Madge, remarked: 

“Them’s sparking over dar, Miss Madge;” and with this he ran his 
tongue out, rolled up his eyes, snapped his fingers, and ran off. 

Ruth was the first to see Madge, and, with an affectation of timidity, 
she began to hang her head and turn away from Daniel. Seeing this, 
Madge, who at times was the very incarnation of Frolic, bethought herself 
of a little plan for teazing the lovers. 

“Now, Ruth,” she cried, “ what are you doing there — idling your time? 
Don’t you know mamma wants you? And as for you, Dan, I think you 
had better be about your work in the dining-room. It must be near tea 
time; get away to your work.” 

Without specially heeding her assumed tone of command, Daniel began 
to vindicate himself, with an air of true manliness. 

“Yer see, Miss Madge, ’tisn’t near tea time as yet; my dinin’-room work 
is all done up; it’s Saturday evening time, when we all takes rest and 
play. I doesn’t see as how Ruthy an’ me is a-doin’ any harm when we 
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“Upon my word, you are complimentary; but 1 want very much to know, 
Madge, where you learned this sort of reasoning.” 

“Human reason, you mean. Well, Papa, I am a human being, not a pig, 
and so I claim: to have reason, sentiment, emotion if you will, which I be- 
lieve distinguish men and women from brutes.” 


8. The personal principles of life and conduct: they are those 
of a pure-minded girl incapable of suspecting guile, indignant and 
peremptory to denounce and punish it whenever, wherever, and in 
whomsoever it produces itself. In the scenes between Madge 
and her father the passional sublime is attained, and virtue tri- 
umphs at the cost of moral formulas. 

Rachel, the quadroon, is not so well characterized as Madge: 
her personality remains nebulous, from neglect of the principles of 
grouping and passional perspective. We ought to see her feed her 
chickens sometimes, or listen to the whippoorwill by her cabin 
door of evenings. She is a fine lady as well as a great woman out 
of place, and we only forgive her on account of her behavior toward 
Maria, which rises again into the passional sublime, setting policy 
and morality at defiance in the pure spirit of the Christian martyr. 





has a little quiet talk ‘long of ourselves; an’ I’se sure, Miss Madge, as 
how you'd be the last one as would want to be a-interferin’ wid us.” 

“But, Daniel,’ said Madge, trying very hard to look stern, “how do I 
know that you and Ruth are not forming some plan to run off? You see 
you all need to be watched; and we have a right to be suspicious of two 
persons who are standing off talking in a low voice to themselves.’ 

“ What does yer suspect of us, Miss Madge?” The youthful lover looked 
curious. Ruth began to twist her body about, pull at her fingers, and leok 
as awkward as possible. 

“Laws, now, Miss Madge, an’ didn’t you hear noffin of what Danel has 
been a-sayin’ to me? I does declar’, ’tis orful foolish like, an’ I wan't no 
ways listenin’ to it.” 

“Well, what did he say, Ruth?” inquired Madge. 

“'Tuint no kind o’ use, Miss Madge, to be a-tellin’ of yer all his foolish 
talk, but you see as how Danel, he — well, Miss Madge, Danel, he — Danel, 
he —”’ 

Ruth broke down for want of feminine courage. Madge, with a prede- 
terminate wish for fun, continued: “ Well, Ruth, ‘Danel, he’— what?” 

“Laws, Miss Madge” —the girl began to interlock her fingers, bend her 
head still lower, work her toe into the ground, and writhe her body like a 
serpent. “Danel, he—pshaw! Danel, he—axed— Danel pshaw! 
Danel, you say it yerself.”’ And she darted off to hide herself in one of 
the cabins. 

“Come, Daniel,” said Madge, jocosely, “ can’t you tell me about it?” 

“Well, yer see, Miss Madge, yer see as how Id like to do what you 
wishes me to, but I kinder feels as how I'd rather not, specially as | ain't 
spoke to Ruthy on de subject.” 

“Oh, then, I don’t care to know,” replied Madge; and, whistling to her 
dog, she walked off in the direction of Uncle Peter's cabin. On arriving 
there, she received a hearty welcome from the humble occupants. 





’ 
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She perishes, however, in the trial she has challenged, and con- 
fesses her despair by suicide. 

Col. Vertner is a fine cast, spoiled and thrown away by pure 
recklessness, or rather by illiberality, for the author is evidently 
unwilling to allow him in the evolution of the plot the fulfilment 
of her promise in the first conception. It was necessary that he 
should be criminal and type the vices of the Southern gentleman ; 
but by shameful inconsistencies he is made unnecessarily to forfeit 
our respect and sympathy. Thus the general effect is much weak- 
ened. It would have cost nothing to keep him away altogether 
from the scene of the execution, where he only appears to make a 
fool of himself. A more dramatic effect would have been obtained 
had he been permitted to succeed only at the eleventh hour in ob- 
taining the commutation of the sentence, and been seen riding up 
at full speed during the execution. 

May we hope that in giving to this Shakesperian romance the 
dramatic form, our humble hints may not be scorned ? 

If this work has a radical defect, it does not lie in the direction of 
artistic details, but in that simplism which it shares with all civil- 
ized philosophy and ethics, and which can not or will not understand 
that 1 in the practical ultimation of Divine Providence in Nature 





“ Law s, now, Miss Madge, an’ ain’t us glad to see you?” said Aunt 
Polly, as she stopped rubbing her tin pan and set forth the best chair for 
Miss Madge. “ Now, takea seat, an’ rest yer pretty self in this ar dirty ole 
cabin. I ’clars I'm shamed o myself, to be all in suds so late of Saturday 
even’. Things arn't fit for de like of you, Miss Madge.’ 

“Don’t make any more apologies, Aunt Polly; everything is as clean as 
possible, you know.” 

The old negro woman broke out into a hearty laugh, for she was well 
aware that the cabin was clean. She had been too hard at work upon it 
not to know the fact; but it is etiquette with slaves to depreciate every- 
thing they do, or that is their own. 

Madge took the old split-bottomed chair which Aunt Polly had wiped off 
with the dust-mop and set down for her, and, seating herself near Uncle 
Peter, began to talk with him. After lightly touching upon several sub- 
jects, such as the old man’s rheumatism, the crops, etc., she ventured to 
ask if anything had been heard of the fugitives. Uncle Peter shook his 
head. 

“T doesn’t know, young missy, but I s’poses as how as dey reached de 
river an’ crost, dat dare ain't much hope of trailin’ ’em. Dey does say as 
how ’tis mighty diffikilt to ketch ’em on toder side. Yer see, over dar in 
Indiany, dem ‘lishionists hopes ’em heap— dat is what dey say.” 

“ Who are them ’lishionists?” asked Madge. 

“Ah, honey,” exclaimed Aunt Polly, ““dem’s de mean ole dirty white 
folks dat hopes to steal niggers from dar rightful masters, and den sells 
‘em down de river, an’ puts de money right into dar own pockets. I wishes 
now dat de dogs would git arter dem ar—dat’s what I wish, I does; an’ 
I tell Peter so toder night.” To enforce this assertion, she struck her hand 
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and Society, the strictest correlation must exist between the attributes 
of distributive justice and economy of means or expediency. ‘Thus 
nothing can be finer in its way than Jack’s intuition of the right 
to freedom and natural philosophy of holidays in chapter x. ;* but 
with that internal sense of his soul, Jack, who has never been out 
of Kentucky, can not see the difference between freedom as it is in 
a holiday among his friends, and freedom as it is in a scramble 
for one’s bare existence in the hostile climate and among the hos- 
tile competitions of the North, whence the promises of the Pole 
Star glitter, but freeze in their performance, like those wonderful 
notes on the bugle of Baron Munchausen. Their melody never will 
flow till the Summer of Harmony shall arrive and exchange for the 
liberties of death those of life and abundance, refinement and joy. 
We regret to acknowledge the preference which our fair authoress 
repeatedly accords to the rays of the Polar Star. Nature endows 
the negro constitution with prodigious power of resistance against 
malaria, but not against cold: Lieutenant Maury has shown: by 
statistics that the northward progress of the negro race is one of 
graduated extermination. 

The races indigenous to hot climates enjoy, by the fact of the 





*« You see, Miss Madge, if a nigger has a good home and some holiday, he 
naterally begins to think; an’ sure as he thinks, ’tis allers of his freedom; an’ 
dat don’t "pear to be right for a slave. You see, in dem leng winter nights, 
when I made baskets by fire-light, I began to think to myself that ’twas no how 
right fur me to be working all de time for somebody else; an’ as I set thar 
workin’ an’ thinkin’ side o’ the fire, a light broke out over my mind, just as clar 
as daylight, that I had no right to be given all de strength thar was in my mar- 
row-bones to any man, even if he was white. It seems to me as how God made 
me to own myself; an’, Miss Madge, when dis yer took holt on my mind, it jist 
fastened itself thar as fast as a snake. I couldn’t get rid of it; it stuck by me 
day and night. Then I didn’t kere to eat or to sleep; I just thought on it. 
Well, then, I had to tell Milly ’bout it, an’ she didn’t seem to feel it so much; 
but she wes willin’ to go "long with me, though, to be sure, When we laid out 
o’ nights in de woods, wet with rain and nothin’ to eat, poor critter, she would 
wish herself back to the place, an’ say I had brought her off fur no good. I 
never thought to be took and brought back alive; but, somehow, things didn’t 
work right, an’ here I is in the jail.” 

“ Don’t you see, Jack, that God wouldn’t help you off?” 

“Oh, no, young Miss; who put dem thoughts in my head "bout freedom but 
de Lord? No, it wasn’t, I s’pose, de right time; but ] does know and feel dat 
de Lord loves freedom.”’ 





violently against the bottom of a tin pan which she had been polishing, 
and gave a defiant shake of the head, as much as to say, Who can gain- 
say that threatening wish? 

“Oh, Polly, you go ‘long; what does you know bout dis here? You jist 
talks crazy like; nigger wimmin is got no bisness a-talkin’ ‘bout sich 
things. Yer jist look arter yerself, an’ see dat yer doesn’t be a-doin’ no 
sich tricks, an’ leave de rest to de Lord. He knows well enuff how to 
punish ’ero dat offends Him, an’ He don’t want none of yer help.” 


I.—81 
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organic law, more liberty in warm than they can in cold climates. 
The organic law admits, indeed, of possible individual exceptions ; 
but it is more fundamental for the health, the happiness, and the 
development of human faculties, than can ever be the political 
or social institutions which human reason or folly superimpose 
upon it. For the negro, liberty angments in a general ratio to 
the temperature and inverse to the latitude, maximum under the 
Equator and zero at the Poles. Human institutions can only 
modify and produce local oscillations in this climatic law, the 
great State Seal of which is health or the harmony of the Soul 
with its organs; but they never can subvert it nor dispense 
with it, until they crown the poles with verdure or mingle the 
sands of Sahara with snows. All this is not impossible. Per- 
haps the resources wasted in a few Napoleonic campaigns, judi- 
ciously applied in works of spherical reintegration, might effect it ; 
but Jack and Milly will have time to freeze while they are wait- 
ing. During this period, it is rather in Mexico, British West In- 
dies, and Hayti, than in Canada, that the negro can expect to better 
his condition. 





“But, Uncle Peter, what do you mean by helping the Lord? Oughn’t 
we to help do His work by living up to what He tells us is right? Don't 
we all help Him in this way?” Madge’s theology always cropped out 
when she talked with Uncle Peter. 

“Ah, now,’ said Uncle Peter, as he knocked a few ashes off his clay 
pipe, and rolled up his old blear eyes with an expression of comical rev- 
erence, “’pears to me, young missy, as if none of us would hope Him any 
how; when we does good we ain’t a sarvin’ of Him, but our own selves. 
Ain’t we a-strivin’ for dat ar home of de New Jerusalem? ain’t we a-doin’ 
of de right way to git a home up dar? De Lord, He doesn’t want us— 
what is we to He? Dar He done set on dat great golden throne from de 
beginnin’ of time, an’ dar He am a-gwine to set ’out’er any hope from us. 
We sarves Him bekase He is a good Master, an’ we wants to find a good 
home longer Him, or else be sole down dar (pointing downwards) to de ole 
bad fellow.” 

Madge recognized, though in a different dress, the usual and accepted 
style of religious reasoning. What if it did not altogether agree with her 
fresh and original views? What if she thought there was a question of 
the beauty and faith of that service which is only rendered with a hope 
of reward? What if it appeared to carry with it too strongly the odor of 
the world-spirit, and to lack the disinterested heart-glow which her sim- 
ple nature accorded to religion? She did not speak —durst scarcely en- 
tertain views which so clashed with the sermons that were poured down 
each Sunday from a purple velvet-cushioned pulpit, by a reverend man in 
a black gown. Madge was not wont to confuse her mind with thought or 
speculation; she had been too active and happy for that; but one can not 
live long among that lowly but suggestive negro race without finding, at 
least, his imagination wonderfully accelerated. The immortality of the 
soul forms one of the chief subjects of conversation in the slave cabins. 








Letter of William Pitt. 


LETTER OF WILLIAM PITT. 


CHRISTIANITY, a8 taught and practiced by theologians and their adherents, is so accu- 
rately described in a letter on superstition, addressed to the people of England, by the cele- 
brated William Pitt, (afterwards Earl of Chatham, and Prime Minister of Great Britain,) 
that we are induced to give itentire. It was first printed in the London Journal in 1733.— 
ED. 


‘Pure Religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this: to visit the 
Fatherless and Widows in their afflictions, and to keep one’s self unspotted from 
the world.” 

GENTLEMEN, whoever takes a view of the world will find that 
what the greatest part of mankind have agreed to call religion has 
been only some outward exercise esteemed sufficient to work a re- 
conciliation with God. It has moved them to build temples, flay 
victims, offer up sacrifices, to fast and feast, to petition and thank, 
to laugh and cry, to sing and sigh, by turns; but it has not yet 
been found sufficient to induce them to break off an armor, to make 
restitution of ill-gotten wealth, or to bring the passions and appe- 
tites to a reasonable subjection. Differ as much as they may in 
opinion concerning what they ought to believe, or after what 
manner they are to serve God, as they call it, yet they all agree in 
gratifying their appetites. ‘The same passions reign eternally in 
all countries and in all ages: Jew and Mahometan, the Christian 
and the Pagan, the Tartar and the Indian —all kinds of men who 
differ in almost every thing else, universally agree with regard to 
their passions. If there be any difference among them it is this, 
that the more superstitious the more vicious they always are, and 
the more they believe the less they practice. This is a melancholy 
consideration to a good mind ; it is a truth, and certainly, above 
all things, worth our while to inquire into. We will, therefore, 
probe the wound, and search to the bottom ; we will lay the axe 
to the root of the tree, and show you the true reason why men go 
on in sinning and repenting, and sinning again, through the whole 
course of their lives. And the reason is, because they have been 
taught, most wickedly taught, that religion and virtue are two 
things absolutely distinct ; that the deficiency of the one might be 
supplied by the sufficiency of the other ; and that what you want in 
virtue, you must make up in religion. But this religion, so dishon- 
orable to God, and so pernicious to men, is worse than Atheism ; 
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for Atheism, though it takes away one great motive to support vir- 
tue in distress, yet it furnishes no man with arguments to be 
vicious. But superstition, or what the world means by religion, is 
the greatest possible encouragement to vice, by setting up some- 
thing as religion which shall atone and commute for the want of 
virtue. This is establishing iniquity by a law, the highest law; 
by authority, the highest authority ,—that of God himself. We 
complain of the vices of the world, and of the wickedness of men, 
without searching into the true cause. It is not because they are 
wicked by nature, for that is both false and impious ; but because, 
to serve the purposes of their pretended soul-savers, they have been 
carefully taught that they are wicked by nature, and can not help 
continuing so. It would have been impossible for men to have 
been both religious and vicious, had religion been made to consist 
wherein alone it does consist; and had they been always taught 
that true religion is the practice of virtue in obedience to the will 
of God, who presides over all things, and will finally make every 
man happy who does his duty. 

This single opinion in religion, that all things are so well made 
by the Deity, that virtue is its own reward, and that happiness 
will ever arise from acting according to the reason of things, or 
that God, ever wise and good, will provide some extraordinary hap- 
piness for those who suffer for virtue’s sake, is enough to support 
a man under all difficulties, to keep him steady to his duty, and to 
enable him to stand as firm as a rock amidst all the charms of ap- 
plause, profit, and honor. But this religion of reason, which all 
men are capable of, has been neglected and condemned, and another 
set up, the natural consequences of which have puzzled men’s un- 
derstandings, and debauched their morals more than all the lewd 
poets and atheistical philosophers that ever infested the world; 
for instead of being taught that religion consists in action, or obe- 
dience to the eternal moral law of God, we have been most gravely 
and venerably told that it consists in the belief of certain opinions 
which we could form no idea of, or which were contrary to the 
clear perceptions of our minds, or which had no tendency to make 
us either wiser or better, or, which is much worse, had a manifest 
tendency to make us wicked and immoral. And this belief, this 
impious belief, arising from imposition on one side, and from want 
of examination on the other, has been called by the sacred name of 
religion ; whereas real and genuine religion consists in knowledge 
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and obedience. We know there is a God, and know his will, 
which is, that we should do all the good we can; and we are as- 
sured from his perfections that we shall find our own good in so 
doing. 3 

And what would we have more? Are we, after such inquiry, and 
in an age full of liberty, children still ? and can not we be quiet un- 
less we have holy romances, sacred fables, and traditionary tales to 
amuse us in an idle hour, and to give rest to our souls when our 
follies and vices will not suffer us to rest ? 

You have been taught, indeed, that right belief, or orthodoxy, 
will, like charity, cover a multitude of sins; but be not deceived. 
Belief of or mere assent to the truth of propositions upon evidence 
is not a virtue, nor unbelief a vice. Faith is not a voluntary act, 
does not depend upon the will ; every man must believe or disbelieve, 
whether he will or not, according as the evidence appears to him. 
If, therefore, men, however dignified or distinguished, command 
us to believe, they are guilty of the highest folly and absurdity, be- 
cause it is out of our power; but if they command us to believe, 
and annex rewards to belief, and severe penalties to unbelief, then 
they are most wicked and immoral, because they annex rewards 
and punishments to what is involuntary, and therefore neither re- 
wardable nor punishable. It appears, then, very plainly unreason- 
able and unjust to command us to believe any doctrine, good or 
bad, wise or unwise; but when men command us to believe 
opinions which have no tendency to promote virtue, but which 
are allowed to commute or atone for the want of it, then they are 
arrived at the utmost pitch of impiety,—then is their iniquity full ; 
then have they finished the misery, and completed the destruction 
of poor mortal man ; by betraying the interest of virtue, they have 
undermined and sapped the foundation of all human happiness : 
and how treacherously and dreadfully have they betrayed it! A 
gift well applied, the chattering of some unintelligible sounds called 
creeds ; an unfeigned assent and consent to whatever the church 
enjoins, religious worship and consecrated feasts ; repenting on a 
death-bed ; pardons rightly sued out ; and absolution authoritative- 
ly given,—have done more towards making and continuing men 
vicious than all the natural passions and infidelity put together ; for 
infidelity can only take away the supernatural rewards of virtue, 
but these superstitious opinions and practices have not only turn- 
ed the scene, and made men lose sight of the natural rewards of it, 
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but have induced them to think that, were there no hereafter, vice 
would be preferable to virtue, and that they increase in happiness 
as they increase in wickedness ; and this they have been taught in 
several religious discourses and sermons delivered by men whose 
authority was never doubted, particularly by a late Rev. prelate, I 
mean Bishop Atterbury, in his sermon on these words, “ If in this 
life only be hope, then we are of all men the most miserable,’ 
where vice and faith ride most lovingly and triumphantly together. 
But these doctrines of the natural excellency of vice, the efficacy of 
a right belief, the dignity of atonements and propitiations, have, be- 
side depriving us of the native beauty and charms of honesty, and 
thus cruelly stabbing virtue to the heart, raised and diffused among 
men a certain unnatural passion, which we shall call a religious 
hatred —a hatred constant, deep-rooted, and immertal. All other 
passions rise and fall, die and revive again, but this of religious 
and pious hatred rises and grows every day stronger upon the 
mind as we grow more religious, because we hate for God’s sake, 
and for the sake of those poor souls, too, who have the misfortune 
not to believe as we do; and can we in so good a cause hate too 
much? The more thoroughly we hate, the better we are; and the 
more mischief we do to the bodies and states of these infidels and 
heretics, the more do we show our love to God. This is religious 
zeal, and this has been called divinity ; but remember, the only 
true divinity is humanity. W. Pirt. 


THE SINGER. 





Metcuan stood looking on the corpse of his son, and spoke not. 
At length he broke the silence, and said: ‘‘ He hath told bis tale 
to the Immortals.’’ Abdiel, the friend of him that was dead, asked 
him what he meant by the words. The old man, still regarding 
the dead body, spake as follows: 

‘‘Three years ago I fell asleep on the summit of the hill Yarib ; 
and there I dreamed a dream. I thought I lay at the foot of a cliff, 
near the top of a great mountain ; for beneath me were the clouds, 
and above me the heavens deep and dark. And I heard voices 
sweet and strong; and I lifted up my eyes, and, lo! over against 
me, on a rocky slope, some seated, each on his own crag, some 
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reclining between the fragments, I saw a hundred majestic forms, 
as of men who had striven and conquered. Then I heard one say: 
‘What wouldst thou sing unto us, young man?’ A youthful 
voice replied, tremblingly : ‘A song which I have made for my 
singing.’ *Come, then, and I will lead thee to the hole in the 
rock: enter and sing.” From the assembly came forth one whose 
countenance was calm unto awfulness, but whose eyes looked in 
love, mingled with doubt, on the face of a youth whom he led by 
the hand towards the spot where lay. ‘The features of the youth 
I could not discern: either it was the indistinctness of a dream, or 
I was not permitted to behold them. And, lo! behind me was a 
great hole in the rock, narrow at the entrance, but deep and wide 
within ; and when I looked into it, I shuddered, for I thought I 
saw, far down, the glimmer of a star. The youth entered and van- 
ished. His guide strode back to his seat ; and I lay in terror near 
the mouth of the vast cavern. When I looked up once more, I 
saw all the men leaning forward, with head aside, as if listening 
intently to a far off sound. I likewise listened ; but, though much 
nearer than they, I heard nothing. But I could see their faces 
change like waters in a windy and half-cloudy day. Sometimes,. 
though I heard nought, it seemed to me as if one sighed and pray- 
ed beside me ; and once I heard a clang of music triumphant in 
hope; but I looked up, and, lo! it was the listeners who stood on 
their feet and sang. ‘They ceased, sat down, and listened as be- 
fore. At last one approached me, and I ventured to question him. 
‘Sir,’ I said, ‘wilt thou tell me what it means?’ And he an- 
swered me thus: ‘The youth desired to sing to the Immortals. It 
is a law with us that no one shall sing a song who can not be the 
hero of his tale — who can not live the song that he sings ; for what 
right hath he else to devise great things, and to take holy deeds in 
his mouth. Therefore he enters the cavern where God weaveth the 
garments of souls ; and there he lives in the forms of his own tale ; 
for God giveth them being that he may be tried. The sighs which 
thou didst hear were his longings after his own Ideal; and thou 
didst hear him praying for the Truth he beheld, but could not reach. 
We sang, because, in his first great battle, he strove well and over- 
came. We await the next.’ A deep sleep seemed to fall upon 
me; and when I awoke, I saw the Immortals standing with 
their eyes fixed on the mouth of the cavern. I arose and turned 
towards it likewise. The youth came forth. His face was worn 
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and pale, as that of the dead man before me; but his eyes were 
open, and tears trembled within them. Yet not the less was it the 
same face, the face of my son, I tell thee ; and in joy and fear I 
gazed upon him. With a weary step he approached the Immor- 
tals. But he who had led him to the cave hastened to meet him, 
spread forth his arms and embraced him, and said unto him: 
‘Thou hast told a noble tale: sing to us now what songs thou 
wilt.’ Therefore said I, as I gazed on my son, ‘ He hath told 
his tale to the Immortals.’ ”’ 


~~ 
“—_—~— 





DR. EINBOHRER AND HIS PUPILS. 


CHaPpTER V.— MEN AND MONKEYS. 

Wuew the Doctor took his seat on the occasion of the next lec- 
ture, there was evolved from his pipe an unusually gigantic cloudy 
pillar for us to follow into the Canaan of Science. We knew that 
some Titanic subject was indicated, and each phiz was fixed into 
an expression mingled of awe and curiosity, such as one might 
have looking down the throat of Vesuvius about the period of its 
recurring eruption. At length he began solemnly : 

‘‘ Linneus, in making out his catalogue, could find no place for 
the Ourang-utan except under the genus homo. And though later 
Naturalists have been restive under this until, in their efforts to rid 
themselves of this proximity to the ape, they have done scientifical- 
ly what Sinbad is related to have done to the one which clung to 
his back, shaken it off and smashed its head with a stone, yet 
the calmer anatomical, not-smashing investigations of the present 
age tend to establish the ape as man undergraduate. 

«It is a sure basis when we plant ourselves for probability upon 
the instinctive conclusions of men: and who ever saw a monkey 
without human associations with it? In a simpler age these as- 
sociations were frankly acknowledged, from the rudest to the most 
learned. Not only did the Malays give them the name of Ourang- 
utan, which signifies wild man, but Aristotle confirms this by con- 
fessing among the three kinds of monkeys which he knew, that he 
could not find out where man ended and brute began. Purchas in 
his ‘ Pilgrims,’ published in London, in 1625, gave the reverend 
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Dean Swift the ground for his story of Gulliver, by his account 
of how, in Java, the natives caught little apes, flayed them, leav- 
ing some hair and whiskers, and sold them to merchants to be 
carried over the world as the bodies of little men. 

‘‘ Jacob Bontius in 1658 gave an account of a female Satyr who 
was so modest as to veil her face at the sight of strangers; she 
seemed to be a sentimental monkey, and would often sigh deeply, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ There are chords, Jarby;’’ also she would 
weep: insomuch that this very solid, unspeculative Dutchman ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Nothing human was wanting but speech.’’ Which 
statements coincide with that of the African at the South, who, 
standing near an organ-grinder’s exhibition of apes, soliloquized 
thus: ‘ Plenty o’ sense— much as I’se got; kin talk, too, good 
as I kin,— would, too, only it’s afeared white man have a hoe in 
his hand soon as he speak a word.’ 

‘‘Doctor Tulpius, a Dutch traveler, was at first in doubt 
whether one he saw was a wild man or an African. 

“The Chimpanzee is nearest man. It probably has more trials 
than ordinary men, since it has two additional ribs,— and some 
have thought even one rib added ’’—the rest of this sentence was 
lost in a cloud of mystic smoke. ‘‘'These additional ribs, which 
have such solemn associations with sacred history, may bear mys- 
tically on the report made on the species Engeena by Dr. Wyman, 
in 1847. It says: ‘They live in bands, but are not so numerous 
as the Chimpanzees ; the females generally exceed the other sex in 
number. My informants all agree that but one male is seen in a 
band ; that when the young males grow up a contest takes place 
for mastery, and the strongest by killing and driving out the others 
establishes himself at the head of the community.’ One would 
say that the name Simia Engeena might be well replaced by Stmia 
Mormona. 

‘The first account given with scientific authority was by Dr. 
Tyson, in 1751. The animal, which he called Pigmy, was a na- 
tive of Angola; was twenty-six inches from top to toe; hair coal 
black ; beard, imperial and moustache; could walk upright, 
which is more than Presidents can. Tyson writes: ‘He was 
the most gentle and loving creature that could be. Those that he 
knew on shipboard he would come and embrace with the greatest 
tenderness ; and though there were monkeys on board, he would 
never associate with them, and, as if nothing akin to them, would 
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avoid theircompany.’ (How human a disposition toward its poor 
relations!) ‘ When a little used to wear clothes it became fond 
of them.’ (Frailty, thy name is Monkey!) ‘ He would lie in 
bed, place his head on the pillow, and pull the clothes over him as 
a man would do.’ 

‘The black Ourang is described by Dr. Traille, in the Wer- 
nerian Transactions for 1818. It was a female of the delectable 
height of thirty inches. The Gaboon natives stated, however, that 
this specimien was a dwarf, and that the rest of its family were 
from five to six feet high. This lady was something of a Tartar, 
and had doubtless been the Xantippe to cultivate patience in some 
old Simial Socrates. She was afraid of no wild beasts, but would 
attack all. This was a very fastidious Ourangess, for, says Capt. 
Payne, ‘ When first our animal came on board it shook hands with 
some of the sailors, but refused its hands, with marks of anger, to 
others, without any apparent cause.’ ‘ When angry it would cry 
like a peevish child;’ and it would give a most human ‘ahem’ 
upon the reception of sweetmeats. She loved coffee and pretty 
clothes, and was inclined to imitate the men ; traits not wholly un- 
like female propensities out of Apedom. It is a fact that the more 
we examine the more do we find identities in men and monkeys. 
What was the difference to Captain Blanchard, for instance, when 
he was tapped on the shoulder by an Ourang in Batavia, and sat 
down with the same to a friendly cup of coffee? They couldn’t 
chat, ’tis true ; but has not Mr. Carlyle explained that speech is 
only silvern, whilst silence is golden? What was the difference to 
that old lady told of by Broderip, in whose lap a little old monkey 
would sit ‘and pull at its toes with the same pensive air as a hu- 
man child exhibits when amusing itself in the same way ’ — what 
difference to her, I ask, whether the baby was human or simial ? 

“Think not. gentlemen,”’ said Einbohrer, as an unwonted light 
gathered in his eye—‘“‘ think not, that I would degrade man by 
this comparison. No truth or fact of nature can faii to be elevat- 
ing, even holy, if rightly viewed. My object is that we may know 
what and whence is Man; herein all sciences converge, that their 
highest object is in the motto, Know thyself. Now if we go to 
look for essential differences between those we call animals and 
ourselves, we shall be mistaken: they are possessed of every nerve, 
fibre, bone, phrenological development, sense and feature which 
we ourselves have. Montaigne ridicules our preference of ourselves 
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on personal grounds, and quotes with approval the sentiment of 
Seneca, ‘Many animals surpass us in beauty.’ And of a truth 
Beauty is older than man,—the swan’s neck, the graceful serpent, 
were first themes in the symphony of Beauty. 

‘¢ What then is the difference between Man and Monkey? Physi- 
cally —that man has two hands and two feet, and the monkey 
four hands. Although Monkeys have walked erect, yet it is cer- 
tain that this is a difficult and nowise normal position. It must 
balance itself and frequently fail. The skeleton of the monkey 
shows that the head is necessarily thrown forward by the position 
of the foramen ; the vertebral column is not straight over the pel- 
vis. Its feet are hands. And the non-development of the heel 
shows that it was not designed to be used as a foot only ; and it is 
also in a vertical direction, so that it may be applied to the side of 
a tree to climb better; in walking it walks on the side of its foot, 
which is not human. Then these hands of the monkey are not 
hands, the thumb not opposite the fingers —the token of man’s 
power over the world. The thumb is man’s sceptre ; mechanic 
art were impossible without it. The ape is thus tied to the Earth: 
it is, however, a poor relation of ours who should not be despised. 

“Young men, let us go to the Greek for the true distinction and 
definition of Man: “Avdowroc¢ (dvw, teétw, dy), to turn the eye 
upward! The animals must needs look to the Earth,—because 
physically, spiritually: Man faces Heaven. Doubtless if poor 
Jocko could walk erect, and see (not merely feel the pressure of) 
Nature — could with upturned eye contemplate the Heavenly host, 
the breast-plate on the bosom of Eternity,—he too might in the 
end have his angry scream changed to a note of adoring Praise and 
Worship. These varied rays of God would shine on him until 
Love, Faith and Hope should answer, as the snow-drop and violet 
answer from the sod the sweet persuasion of the Sun. But as it is, 
the Earth catches a little light and casts it up at his down-looking 
eyes — calling forth, as his idea of the sublime, a Cocoa-nut ; for 
Faith and Love—pomegranates and a sinewy tail to swing to them. 

‘So far as Man attends to appetite, food, wine, coffee, he is do- 
ing only what is, as we have seen, common to Men and Monkeys: 
these being therefore justly called Animal wants. Where all these 
end, begins the difference ;—let us make the most of the differ- 
ence! Let me not be understood as saying that animals have not 
an approximation to these higher results ; they also have a divers- 
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ity of Gifts: but they have not the means of their culture, and they 
represent the partial and rudimentary, whilst Man generalizes. 
W hat in them is Fate, in man is Consciousness. For instance, I 
doubt if Capt. Payne’s pet would have understood the affecting 
lines of Dr. Watts, 


‘Children, you should never let your angry passions rise ; 


Your little hands were never made to tear each other’s eyes.’ ”’ 


— Just here, as the Professor was wrapt in dreams which “no 
mortal ever dared to dream before ’’—a noise !—a scuffle! Slowly 
did good Dr. Jecovas come to the knowledge that Van Stammer 
had Peter House by the ear; they were fightiag because Peter had 
set a crooked pin under Van Stammer. 

« Alas!’’ cried Einbohrer, when he had with difficulty restored 
order, “ will you upset my Theory! I now am at a loss to know 
which would best appreciate Dr. Watts’ sentiment, you or the 
Monkeys. Perhaps it is thus I am to be led to repentance, and 
taught that I have undervalued the animal, or overrated the human 
capacities. At least I see how Humanity sits on the boundary-fence 
between the superior and inferior realms, and at the touch of a pin- 
point is tumbled back into the forest. How difficult is Human- 
ity’s seat of honor retained above the susceptibilities of the animal 
that dogs us!” 


oh. 
lal 





URSULA. 


BY HONORE DE BALZAC, 


—_— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrnoret and the curate sat at their backgammon. 

‘‘Do you believe in apparitions?’’ asked the skeptic of his 
pastor, interrupting the game. } 

««Cardan, a great philosopher of the sixteenth century, has men- 
tioned having seen them,’’ answered the curate. 

‘*T know all that have occupied the attention of the learned. I 
have just re-read Plotinus. I put the question to you now as a 
Catholic, and ask you if you think that men after their death can 
return to see the living.” 

“‘ Jesus appeared to the apostles after his death,’’ answered the 
eurate. ‘* The Church must have faith in the apparitions of our 
Savior. As to the miracles, we have plenty of them. Would you 
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like to know the most recent? It has taken place within the 
eighteenth century.” 

“Bah!” | 

‘«« Yes, the fortunate Marie-Alphonse de Lignori has known, ata 
distance from Rome, the death of the pope at the moment it oc- 
curred, and there are numerous witnesses of this miracle. The holy 
bishop in an ecstacy heard the last words oi the sovereign pontiff 
and repeated them before several persons. The courier charged 
to announce the event, came only thirty hours afterwards.”’ 

‘“« Jesuit !’’ replied old Minoret, jestingly, ‘‘ I ask you no proofs, 
I only ask you whether you believe it.’’ 

‘“‘T believe that the apparition depends very much on him who 
sees it,’” said the curate, continuing to play with the skeptic. 

«‘ My friend, [ extend to you no snare ; what do you believe upon 
this point?” 

‘<T believe the power of God to be infinite,’’ said the Abbé. 

«When I am dead, if I reconcile myself with God, I shall pray 
to him to let me appear to you,”’ said the doctor, laughing. 

“This is precisely the convention that was made between Car- 
dan and his friend,’’ replied the curate. 

‘ Ursula,” said Minoret, ‘‘ if ever a danger should threaten you, 
call me —I will come.’’ 

“You have just expressed in one word André Cheniers’ touch- 
ing elegy Néére,’’ replied the curate. ‘‘But the poets are great 
only because they know how to clothe facts or sentiments with 
images eternally living.’’ 

‘‘ Why do you speak of your death, my dear god-father ? ’’ said 
the young girl, ina tone of pain ; ‘‘ we do not die—we Christians ; 
our tomb is the cradle of our soul.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ at last said the doctor, smiling, ‘‘ it will be necessary 
to leave this world, and when I shall be here no longer, you will 
be much astonished at your fortune.”’ 

‘‘When you shall no longer be with me, my good friend, my 
only consolation will be in consecrating my life to you.”’ 

**'To me, dead ?’’ 

“Yes. All the good works that I can do, will be done in your 
name, to ransom your faults. I will pray God every day so as to 
obtain of His infinite clemency not to punish eternally the errors of 
a day, and to set near Him among the souls of the blessed a soul as 
beautiful, as pure as yours.’’ 
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This answer, made with angelic candor, uttered with an accent 
full of certainty, confounded error and converted Denis Minoret, 
after the fashion of St. Paul. A ray of internal light dazzled him 
at the same time that this tenderness extended over his future life 
made the tears come to his eyes. This sudden effect of grace had 
something electric about it. The curate joined his hands and stood 
up in emotion. The little one, surprised at her triumph, wept. 
The old man arose as if some one had called him, looked into space 
as though he saw there a dawn; then he bent the knee upon his 
arm chair, joined his hands and bent his eyes to the ground like a 
man profoundly humiliated. 

‘My God!”’ said he, in a tremulous voice, raising his brow, ‘“‘ if 
any one can obtain my grace, and lead me to Thee, is it not this 
spotless creature? Pardon this repentant old age which this 
glorious child presents to Thee.’’ He raised his soul mentally 
towards God, praying Him to enlighten him by His science, after 
having smitten him with His Grace ; he turned toward the curate 
and extending his hand: ‘‘ My dear pastor, I become a child again, 
—I belong to you, and give up my soul to you.”’ 

Ursula covered with joyous tears the hands of her god-father, in 
kissing them. The old man took the child upon his knees, and 
gaily called her his god-mother. The curate, quite melted, recited 
the ‘‘ Veni, Creator,’’ with pious effusion. ‘This hymn served as 
the evening prayer to these three kneeling Christians. 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ asked La Bougival, astonished. 

‘* At last my god-father believes in God !’’ replied Ursula. 

“Ah! my faith, so much the better ; he only lacked that of be- 
ing perfect !’’ cried the old Bressane, signing herself with serious 
earnestness. 

‘* Dear doctor,’’ said the good priest, ‘‘ you will have soon un- 
derstood the grandeurs of religion and the necessity of its practices. 
You will find its philosophy, even in its human aspect, far more 
elevated than that of the most audacious minds.” 

The curate, who manifested an almost infantine joy, then agreed 
to catechise this old man in conferences twice a week. Thus the 
conversion attributed to Ursula and to a spirit of calculation was 
spontaneous. The curate, who had abstained during fourteen years 
from touching the wounds of this heart, while deploring them, had 
been solicited as one goes to seek the surgeon in feeling oneself 
wounded, 
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Since this scene, every evening the prayers uttered by Ursula 
had been made in common. From moment to moment the old 
man had felt peace succeeding in his soul to agitations. Having, 
as he said, God for responsible editor of things inexplicable, his 
spirit was at ease. His dear child answered that it was evident by 
this that he advanced in the kingdom of God. During the mass 
he had just read the prayers in applying his understanding to them, 
for he had raised himself in a first conference to the divine idea of 
the communion among all the faithful. This old neophyte had 
understood the eternal symbol attached to this nourishment and 
which faith renders necessary when it has been penetrated in its 
intimate, profound and radiant sense. If he had appeared pressed 
to return to the house, it was to thank his dear little god-daughter 
for having made him enter into religion according to the beautiful 
old time expression. Thus he was holding her on his knees in his 
parlor and kissing her sacredly on the brow at the moment when, 
sullying with their ignoble fears so pure an influence, his collateral 
heirs were lavishing upon Ursula the most outrageous expressions. 
The good man’s eagerness to get home, his pretended disdain for 
his neighbors, his biting answers in coming out of church, were 
naturally attributed by each of the heirs to the hatred with which 
Ursula inspired him against them. 

* « * * « 

‘* Poor little one !’’ exclaimed the old man. 

He extended Ursula’s hand along his arm, tapping it, and led her 
along the terrace to the river bank, where no one could hear them. 

‘‘ Why do you say poor little one ?”’ 

“Do you not see that they fear you ? ”’ 

“ And why ?”’ 

‘« My heirs are at this moment guite anxious about my conver- 
sion ; they have doubtless attributed it to the influence which you 
exert over me, and imagine that I shall frustrate them of their suc- 
cession in order to enrich you.”’ 

‘** But it will not be so?’’ said Ursula, ingenuously looking at 
her god-father. 

‘‘Qh ! divine consolation of my old age,’’ said the old man, who 
raised his pupil from the ground, and kissed her on both cheeks. 
‘‘It is indeed for her, and not for myself, O my God, that I have 
just prayed you to let me live until the day when I shall have con- 
fided her to some good being worthy of her. Thou wilt see, my 
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little angel, the comedies that the Minorets, the Cremiéres and the 
Massins will come to play here. ‘Thou wilt adorn and prolong my 
life then! ‘They only think of my death.’’ 

‘‘God forbid we should hate, but if that is so, oh! I despise 
them heartily,’’ said Ursula. 

‘<The dinner! ’’ cried La Bougival, from the top of the stair-way 
which on the side of the garden stood at the end of the corridor. 

Ursula and her guardian were at dessert in the pretty dining hall, 
mingled with Chinese paintings, in fashion of lacker work, when 
the magistrate presented himself; the doctor offered him (such was 
his great mark of intimacy ) a cup of his moka coffee, mingled with 
Bourbon and Martinique, (the celebrated café de l’amateur of Bril- 
lat Savarin, ) parched, ground and prepared by himself in a silver 
coffee pot A la Chaptal. 

‘¢ Ah, well!’ said Bongrand raising his spectacles, and looking 
at the old man with a sly expression. ‘‘'The town is in commo- 
tion ; your apparition at church has revolutionized your relations. 
You leave your fortune to the priests, to the poor. You have 
moved them and they stir. Ah! I have seen their first movement 
on the square: they were as busy as ants after their eggs have 
been stolen.’’ 

«¢ What did I tell you, Ursula,’’ exclaimed the old man. “ At 
the risk of paining you, my child, ought I not to teach you to know 
the world, and to put you on your guard against unmerited en- 
mities ?”’ 

‘‘T would like to say a word to you on this subject,’’ replied 
Bongraud, seizing this occasion of speaking to his old friend of 
Ursula’s future. | 

The doctor put a black velvet cap over his white head, the mag- 
istrate kept on his hat and they walked along the terrace discussing 
the means of securing to Ursula what her god-father would give 
her. ‘The magistrate knew the opinion of Dionis on the invalidity 
of a will made by the doctor in favor of Ursula; for Nemours was 
too much predccupied about the Minoret succession, for this not to 
have been discussed among the jurisconsults of the town. Bon- 
grand had decided that Ursula Mirouet was a stranger in relation 
to Doctor Minoret, but he felt that the spirit of legislation repelled 
from the family illegitimate superfeetations. Those who drew up 
the code had only foreseen the weakness of fathers and mothers for 
their natural children, without imagining that uncles or aunts would 
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espouse the tenderness of natural children in favor of their descen- 
dants. Evidently there existed here an omission in the law. 

‘‘In any other country,’’ said he to the doctor, in finishing his 
legal exposition, ‘‘ Ursula would have nothing to fear ; she is a legi- 
timate daughter, and her father’s incapacity should only take effect 
with regard to the succession of your father-in-law, Valentine 
Mirouet ; but in France the magistracy is unfortunately very intel- 
lectual and consequential — it searches into the spirit of the law. 
Lawyers will talk morality and demonstrate that this omission in 
the code proceeds from the simplicity of legislators who have not 
foreseen the case, but who have not theless established a principle. 
The lawsuit will be long and costly. With Zelia they will go even 
into the court of chancery, and I am not sure of being still alive 
when this suit will come up.’’ 

‘«'The best of law-suits is good for nothing,’’ exclaimed the doc- 
tor. ‘‘I already see memoirs upon this question, Up to what de- 
gree ought the incapacity which in matters of inheritance attaches to 
natural children, to extend ? and the glory of a good lawyer consists 
in gaining a bad cause.”’ 

‘* My faith,’”’ said Bongrand, ‘‘I1 would not take upon me to 
affirm that magistrates would not understand the sense of the law 
in the intention of extending the protection accorded to marriage, 
that eternal basis of societies.’’ 

Without expressing his intentions, the old man rejected the plan 
of appointing a trustee. As to that of a marriage which Bongrand 
proposed to him with a view to assure bis fortune to Ursula : 

‘‘ Poor little one! ”’ cried the doctor. ‘‘I am capable of living 
still fifteen years ; what would become of her ? ”’ 

‘‘Ah, well! what do you expect to do then ?”’ said Bongrand. 

‘‘ We will think about it. I shall see,’’ replied the old doctor, 
evidently embarrassed to answer. 

At this moment Ursula came to announce to the two friends that 
Dionis asked to speak to the doctor. 

‘‘Dionis already ?’’ cried Minoret, looking at the magistrate. 
‘‘ Yes,’’ replied he to Ursula. ‘‘ Let him enter.”’ 

“IT would bet my spectacles against a match, that he ‘is the 
lightning-rod of your heirs ; they have all breakfasted at the post 
master’s with Dionis, there has been something machinated there.”’ 

The notary was led by Ursula to the end of the garden. After 
salutation and a few insignificant phrases, Dionis obtained a 
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moment of private audience. Ursula and Bongrand withdrew to 
the parlor. 

** We will think about t/ JI shall see!’ said Bongrand to him- 
self, repeating the doctor’s last words. ‘‘ Thisis the way with in- 
tellectual men ; death surprises them, and they leave in embarrass- 
ment beings who are dear to them! The distrust which men of 
superior natures inspire in business men is remarkable ; they do not 
accord to them the dess, in giving them credit for the greater. But 
perhaps this distrust is a praise. In seeing them inhabit the sum- 
mit of human affairs, the business men do not believe the superior 
men capable of descending to the infinitely small of details, which, 
as well as the interests of finance and the microscopic of natural 
science, end by equalling the capital and by forming worlds. 
Errors ! the man of heart and the man of genius see all.’’ 

Bongrand, piqued at the doctor’s silence, but doubtless moved by 
the interest of Ursula, and believing it compromised, resolved. to 
defend it against the heirs. He was impatient at knowing nothing 
of this conversation between the old man and Dionis. 

‘* How pure soever Ursula may be,’’ thought he, as he looked at 
her, ‘‘there is one point on which young girls are accustomed to 
make their own jurisprudence and morality: Let us try!” 

“The Minoret Lurault,’’ said he to Ursula, in settling his spec- 
tacles, ‘‘ are capable of asking you in marriage for their son.”’ 

The poor little one grew pale. She was too well bred, she had 
too sacred a delicacy, to listen to what was passing between 
Dionis and her uncle; but after a little intimate deliberation she 
concluded to show herself, knowing that if she were in the way, 
her god-father would make her feel it. ‘The Chinese pavilion, 
where the doctor’s cabinet stood, had the blinds of its door-window 
open. Ursula went to close them, excusing herself to the magis- 
trate, who said to her smiling: ‘‘ Go, go, my child.’’ 

Ursula walked to the steps of the stairway by which they descend- 
ed from the Chinese pavilion into the garden, and remained there 
several minutes, manceuvring the blinds slowly and looking at the 
sunset. ‘Then she heard this response made by the doctor, who 
came towards the Chinese pavilion : 

** My heirs would be delighted to see me in possession of mort- 
gages ; they imagine that my fortune would be much more safe 
in that shape. I divine all they say, and perhaps you come from 
hem. Learn, my dear sir, that my dispositions are irrevocable. 
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My heirs will have the capital of the fortune which I have brought 
here ; let them consider themselves warned and leave me quiet. If 
one of them deranged any thing of what I think I ought to do for 
this child (pointing to his god-daughter), I would come back 
from the other world to torment him. ... . So Mr. Savinien de 
Portenduére may well remain in prison, if they reckon on me to 
take him out,’’ added the doctor. ‘‘I will not sell my income.’’ 

Hearing the last fragment of this phrase, Ursula experienced the 
first and only pain that had ever reached her ; she leant her brow 
upon the blind, attaching herself to it for support. 

‘‘My God! what is the matter with her,’’ exclaimed the old 
physician ; ‘‘she is without color. Such an emotion after dinner 
may kill her.’’ 

He extended his arm around Ursula, who fell almost in a swoon. 

‘* Adieu, sir, leave me,’’ said he to the notary. 

He carried his god-daughter to an immense Jergére of the time 
of Louis X V., which was standing in his cabinet, seized a flask of 
ether and made her breathe it. 

“*« Act in my place, my friend,’’ he said to Bongrand, alarmed ; 
‘1 wish to remain by my god-daughter.”’ 

The magistrate re-conducted the notary to the gate, asking him, 
without showing any excitement : 

‘* What has happened to Ursula ?”’ 

‘I do not know,”’ replied Monsieur Dionis. ‘‘ She was upon 
the steps listening to us, and when her uncle refused to lend me the 
sum needed for voung Portenduére, who is in prison for debts, 
for he has not had, like Monsieur du Rouvre, a Monsieur Bongrand 
to defend him, she grew pale and was falling. . . . Could she love 
him? Was there between them ’’ — 

‘« At the age of fifteen ?’’ replied Bongrand, interrupting Dionis. 

‘* She was born in February, 1814. She will be sixteen years 
old in four months.’’ 

‘‘She has never seen the neighbor,’’ replied the magistrate. 
‘¢ No, it is a crisis.”’ 

‘“‘A crisis of the heart,’’ replied the notary, delighted with 
this discovery which would prevent the formidable marriage in ez- 
tremis by which the doctor could frustrate his heirs; while Bon- 
grand saw his Spanish castles demolished — he had long thought of 
marrying his own son with Ursula. 

‘If the poor child loved this boy, it would be a misfortune for 
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her ; Madame de Portenduére is a Breton, and inflated with nobil- 
ity,’’ replied the magistrate, after a pause. 

‘* Fortunately——for the honor of the Portenduéres,’’ replied the 
notary, nearly exposing his secret. 

Let us render the brave and honest judge the justice to say that 
in returning from the gate to the parlor, he abandoned, not with- 
out pain on his son’s account, the hope which he had caressed, of 
being able one day to call Ursula his daughter. He expected to 
give his son an income of six thousand francs on the day when he 
should be named substitute ; and if the doctor should give Ursula 
a dower of one hundred thousand francs, these two young persons 
might form the pearl of households ; his Eugene was a loyal and 
charming lad. Perhaps he had boasted this Eugene a little too 
much, and the distrust of old Minoret came from that source. 

‘‘T will come down to the Mayor’s daughter,’’ thought Bon- 
grand. ‘* But Ursula, without a dower, is worth more than Mad- 
emoiselle Lurault Cremiere with her million. Now we must con- 
trive that Ursula shall marry this young Portenduére, if she really 
loves him.”’ 

— After having closed the door on the side of the library and 
that of the garden, the doctor had led his pupil to the window 
that looked out upon the water side. | 

‘What is it, cruel child?’’ said he to her. ‘* Without your ~ 
smile what would become of me ?”’ 

‘‘Savinien in prison !’’ she answered. 

After these words a torrent of tears issued from her eyes and the 
sobs came. 

“She is savel!’’ thought the old man, who was feeling her 
pulse with a father’s anxiety. 

‘* Alas! she has all the sensibility of my poor wife,’’ said he to 
himself, going to take a stethoscope, which he placed on Ursula’s 
heart, applying his ear to it. 

‘*Come, all goes well! I did not know, my heart, that you 
loved him already so much,’’ resumed he, looking at her. ‘ But 
think with me as with thyself, and relate to me all that has passed 
between you two.’’ 

“T do not love him, my god-father ; we have never spoken to 
each other,’’ replied she, sobbing. ‘‘ But to learn that this poor 
young man is in prison, and to know that you refuse to set him 
free— you who are so good ! 
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‘* Ursula, my good little angel, if you do not love him, why do 
you make before the day of Saint Savinien a red point as before 


the day of Saint Denis ? 


affair of the heart.’’ 


Come, relate me the least events of this 


Ursula blushed, retained a few tears, and there was a moment of 
silence between her and her uncle. 
‘* Are you afraid of your father, of your friend, of your mother, 
of your doctor, of your god-father, whose heart has been for some 
days made still more tender than it was ?”’ 
‘‘ Ah, well! dear god-father,’’ she replied, ‘‘ 1 am going to open 
In the month of May, Monsieur Savinien came 


my soul to you. 
to see his mother. 


Until that time I had never paid the least at- 


tention to him. When he went away to live in Paris, I was a 
child, and saw, I assure you, no difference between a young man 
and you others, if not that I loved you without ever imagining that 
I could love any one in the world better. 
the stage-coach on the day before his mother’s féte, without our 


knowing it. 


M. Savinien came by 


At seven o’clock in the morning, after having said 


my prayers, in opening the window to air my chamber I saw M. 
Savinien’s windows open and M. Savinien in his dressing gown 
occupied in shaving, and in all his movements such a grace, . . . 


well, he seemed to me a charming fellow. 


He combed his black 


mustachios, his beard under the chin, and I have seen his neck white, 


round 


I perceived that this 


neck so fresh, this face, and that beautiful black hair, were very 
different from yours, when I Jooked at you when you were shav- 
ing. There rose, I knew not whence, like a vapor, by waves to 
the heart, to the throat, to the head, and so violently that I sat down ; 


I could not stand, I trembled. 


But I had so great a desire to see 


him again, that I stood upon tip-toe ; he saw me then, and in play- 

ing with me, sent me a kiss with the ends of his fingers, and’’— 
‘“ And?” 
‘‘ And,’’ she resumed, ‘‘I hid myself, as much ashamed as 

happy, without being able to explain why I was ashamed of this 


happiness. 


This movement, which dazzled my soul in awakening 


there I know not what power, has been renewed every time that 
I saw this youthful form again within myself, and I came to take 


pleasure in finding again this emotion, violent as it was. 


In going 


to mass, an invincible force urged me to look at Monsieur Savi- 


nien, giving his arm to his mother : his step, his garments, every- 
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thing, even to the noise his boots made upon the pavement, seem- 
ed pretty to me. The least thing about him, his hand so well 
gloved, acted on melike acharm. I had, however, the force not to 
think of him during mass. On leaving, I remained in the church 
so as to allow Madame de Portenduére to go first, that I might 
walk behind him. I can not express to you how much all his little 
arrangements interested me, on entering, when I returned to close 
the gate.”’ 

‘* Where was La Bougival then ? ’’ said the doctor. 

‘¢ Oh, I had let her go to her kitchen work,’’ said Ursula, ingen- 
uously. ‘I could then naturally see Monsieur Savinien standing 
and looking atme. Oh! god-father, I felt myself so proud, think- 
ing that I remarked in his eyes a sort of surprise and admiration, 
that [ would have done I know not what to give him the oppor- 
tunity of looking at me. It has seemed to me that I ought hence- 
forward only to occupy myself with pleasing him. His look is now 
the sweetest recompense of my good actions. Since that moment 
I think incessantly of him and in spite of myself. Monsieur Sav- 
inien went back to Paris that evening, and I have not seen him 
again ; the street des Bourgeois seemed empty to me, and he has, 
as it were, carried my heart away with him without knowing it.”’ 

“That is all?’’ said the doctor. 

‘* All, my god-father,’’ said she, with a sigh, in which the regret 
of not having more to say -was stifled under the pain of the mo- 
ment. 

‘* My dear little one,’’ said the doctor, seating Ursula upon his 
knees, ‘‘ you will soon catch your sixteenth year, and your life as 
a woman is going to begin. You are between your blessed child- 
hood, which ceases, and the agitations of love, which will make 
you a stormy existence, for you have a nervous system of exquisite — 
sensibility. That which has come to thee, my child, is love,”’ 
said the old man, with an expression of profound sadness; ‘‘ love 
in its holy simplicity, love as it ought to be: involuntary, rapid, 
eome like a robber who takes all: yes, all! And I expected 
it. I have observed women well, and know that if in most 
of them love does not take possession until after many testi- 
monies, miracles of affection, if these only break their silence 
and yield when they are conquered, there are others who, un- 
der the empire of a sympathy now explicable by the mag- 
netic fluids, are invaded in a moment. I may tell you to-day that 
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as soon as I saw the charming woman who bore your name, I felt 
that I should love her alone and faithfully, without knowing 
whether our characters or our persons would be adapted. Is there 
a second sight in love? What answer can be made after having 
seen so many celebrated unions, under the auspices of so heavenly 
a contract, at a later period broken, engendering hatred almost 
eternal, absolute repulsions? The senses may sympathize and 
the ideas be in discord ; and perhaps certain persons live more by 
the ideas than by the body? On the contrary, characters often 
accord, and persons displease each other. These two phenomena, 
so different, which explain many misfortunes, demonstrate the 
wisdom of laws which leave to parents the chief authority over the 
marriage of their children ; for a young girl is often the dupe of one 
of these two hallucinations. Thus I do not blame thee. ‘The sen- 
sations you experience, that movement of your sensibility which 
precipitates from its centre still unknown upon your heart and 
your intelligence that happiness with which you think of Savi- 
nien, all is natural. But, my dariing child, as our good Abbé 
Chaperon has told you, society demands the sacrifice of many nat- 
ural inclinations. The destinies of man and those of woman dif- 
fer. I could choose Ursula Mirouet as a wife, and come to her 
saying how much I loved her, while a young woman is false to her 
virtues in soliciting the love of him she loves. ‘Woman has not, 
as we have, the right to pursue in open daylight the fulfilment of 
her vows. ‘Thus modesty is with you women, and especially 
with thee, my child, the impassable barrier that guards the secrets 
of the heart. Thy hesitation in confiding to me thy first emo- 
tions has shown me plainly enough that thou wouldst suffer the 
most cruel tortures rather than confess to Savinien.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes!”’ she said. 

‘* But, my child, you should do more; you ought to repress the 
movements of your heart, forget them.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Because, my little angel, you ought to love only the man who 
will be your husband ; and even if Monsieur Savinien de Porten- 
duére loved you’’ — 

‘‘T have not yet thought of that.’’ 

‘* Listen to me: even if he should love you, if his mother should 
ask your hand for him, I could not consent to this marriage before 
having subjected Savinien to a long and mature examination. His 
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recent conduct has exposed him to the censure of all families, and 
placed between heiresses and him barriers which will not easily 
fall.’’ 

An angelic smile dried Ursula’s tears as she said: ‘‘ Misfortune, 
too, is good for something ! ”’ 

The doctor had no answer to this naivete. 

‘‘ What has he done, my god-father ? ’’ she resumed. 

‘‘In two years, my little angel, he has run into debt a hundred 
and twenty thousand francs. He has had the folly to let himself 
be locked up at Sainte-Pelagie, a blunder which now-a-days al- 
together discredits a young man. A dissipater capable of plung- 
ing a poor mother into misery, makes his wife die of despair, as 
your poor father did ! °’ 

‘* Do you think he can correct himself ?’’ asked she. 

‘‘ If his mother pays for him, he will have nothing left; and I 
know of no worse correction for a noble man than to be without 
fortune.’’ 

This answer rendered Ursula pensive. She wiped away her tears, 
and said: ‘‘If you can save him, save him, my god-father ; this 
service will give you the right to advise him: you will make re- 
monstrances.”’ 

« And,’’ said the doctor, imitating Ursula’s manner of speaking, 
‘‘ he can come here, the old lady will come here, we shall see them, 
and’? — 

*T am thinking now only of himself,’’ answered Ursula, blush- 
ing. 

«Think no more of him, my poor child ; it is a folly !’’ said the 
doctor, gravely. ‘‘ Never would Madame de Portenduére, a Ker- 
garouét, had she only three hundred francs a year to live on, con- 
sent that the Viscount Savinien de Portenduére, whose grand uncle 
was the late Count de Portenduére, lieutenant general of the king’s 
fleets, and son of the Viscount de Portenduére, captain in the navy, 
should marry ... . Ursula Mironet, daughter of a poor musi- 
cian, and whose father —alas! this is the moment to tell thee — 
was the illegitimate child of an organist, my father-in-law.’’ 

“OQ my god-fathe: ! you are right: we are only equal before 
God. {f will think of him only in my prayers,’’ said she, amid the 
sobs which this revelation excited. ‘‘ Give him all that you des- 
tine for me. What can a poor girl like me need? .... In 


!»» 


prison, he ! 
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‘‘ Offer to God all thy tribulations, and perhaps He will come to 
our help.” 

There was silence for some moments. When Ursula, who 
durst not look at her god-father, raised her eyes at last, her heart 
was deeply moved when she saw tears rolling down his withered 
cheeks. The tears of old men are as terrible as those of children 
are natural. 

‘* Ah, Mon Dieu ! what is it ?’’ said she, throwing herself at his 
feet and kissing his hands. ‘‘ Are you not sure of me ? ”’ 

‘“‘I who would satisfy all thy desires, I see myself com- 
pelled to cause thee the first great pain of thy life! I suffer as 
much as thou dost. These are the first tears I have wept since 
the death of my children and of Ursula. Hold, I will do all you 
would have me !”’ cried he. 

Through her tears a sort of summer lightning played over 
Ursula’s face. She smiled. 

‘* Let us go into the parlor, and keep your own counsel about 
all this, my little one,’’ said the doctor. 

This father felt himself so weak against that divine smile, that 
he was going to speak a word of hope, and thus deceive his god- 
daughter. 


THE CATHOLIC CHAPTER. 


THE VISION OF SOCRATES.* 


‘* Bur it is right, my friends,”’ he said, ‘‘that we should con- 
sider this, that if the soul is immortal, it requires our care not only 
for the present time, which we call life, but for all time; and the 
danger would now appear to be dreadful, if one should neglect it. 
The well-ordered and wise soul, then, both follows, and is not 
ignorant of its present condition ; but that which through passion 
clings to the body, as I said before, having longingly fluttered 
about it for a long time, and about its visible place, after vehement 
resistance and great suffering, is forcibly and with great difficulty 
led away by its appointed demon. And when it arrives at the 








* This exquisite fragment is from the Phedo of Plato, and is the translation of Henry 
Cary, M.A. It was the last discourse of the Philosopher, and was interrupted by the offi- 
cer who brought the poison. On reading it one feels the justice of Mr. Emerson’s excla- 
mation, ‘‘ Christianity is in the Phedo!” 
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place where the others are, impure and having done any such thing 
as the committal of unrighteous murders or similar actions, which 
are kindred to these, and are the deeds of kindred souls, every one 
shuns it and turns away from it, and will neither be its fellow- 
traveler or guide, but it wanders about, oppressed with every kind 
of helplessness until certain periods have elapsed : and when these 
are completed, it is carried of necessity to an abode suitable to it ; 
but the soul which has passed through life with purity and mode- 
ration, having obtained the gods for its fellow-travelers and 
guides, settles each in the place suited to it. There are indeed many 
and wonderful places in the earth, and it is itself neither of such a 
kind, nor of such a magnitude, as is supposed by those who are 
accustomed to speak of the earth, as I have been persuaded by a 
certain person.”’ 

Whereupon Simmias said, ‘‘ How mean you, Socrates? For I 
too have heard many things about the earth, not however those 
things which have obtained your belief: I would therefore gladly 
hear them.’’ 

‘“‘T am persuaded, then,’’ said he, ‘ in the first place, that if the 
earth is in the middle of the heavens, and is of a spherical form, it 
has no need of air, nor of any other similar force, to prevent it 
from falling, but that the similarity of the heavens to themselves 
on every side, and the equilibrium of the earth itself, are sufficient 
to support it ; for a thing in a state of equilibrium when placed in 
the middle of something that presses it equally on all sides can not 
incline more or less on any side, but being equally affected all 
around, remains unmoved. In the first place, then,’’ he said, ‘‘ I 
am persuaded of this.’’ 

‘‘ And very properly so,’”’ said Simmias. 

‘* Yet further,’’ said he, ‘that it is very large, and that we who 
inhabit some small portion of it, from the river Phasis to the pil- 
lars of Hercules, dwell about the sea, like ants or frogs about a 
marsh, and that many others elsewhere dwell in many similar 
places, for that they are everywhere about the earth many hollows 
of various forms and sizes into which there is a confluence of water, 
mist, and air ; but that the earth itself, being pure, is situated in 
the pure heavens, in which are the stars, and which most persons 
who are accustomed to speak about such things call ether ; of which 
these things are the sediment and are continually flowing into the 
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hollow parts of the earth. That we are ignorant, then, that we are 
dwelling in its hollows, and imagine that we inhabit the upper 
parts of the earth, just as if any one dwelling in the bottom of the 
sea should think that he dwelt on the sea, and beholding the sun 
and the other stars through the water, should imagine that the sea 
was the heavens, but through sloth and weakness should never 
have reached the surface of the sea, nor, having emerged and risen 
up from the sea to this region, have seen how much more pure and 
more beautiful it is than the place where he is, nor has heard of it 
from any one else who has seen it. This, then, is the very con- 
dition in which we are; for, dwelling in some hollow of the earth, 
we think that we dwell on the surface of it, and call the air 
heaven, as if the stars moved through this, being heaven itself. 
Sut this is because, by reason of our weakness and sloth, we are 
unable to reach to the summit of the air. Since, if any one could 
arrive at its summit, or, becoming winged, could fly up thither, or 
emerging from hence, he would see,—just as with us, fishes emerg- 
ing from the sea, behold what is here,—so any one would behold 
the things there, and if his nature were able to endure the contem- 
plation, he would know that that is the true heaven, and the true 
light, and the true earth. For this earth and these stones, and the 
whole region here, are decayed and corroded, as things in the sea 
by the saltness ; for nothing of any value grows in the sea, nor, 
in a word, does it contain any thing perfect, but there are 
caverns and sand, and mud in abundance, and filth, in whatever 
parts of the sea there is earth, nor are they at all worthy to be com- 
pared with the beautiful things with us. But, on the other hand, 
those things in the upper regions of the earth would appear far 
more to excel the things with us. For, if we may tell a beautiful 
fable, it is well worth hearing, Simmias, what kind the things are 
on the earth beneath the heavens.’’ 

‘« Indeed, Socrates,’’ said Simmias, ‘‘ we should be very glad to 
hear that fable.’’ 

‘* First of all, then, my friend,’’ he continued, ‘‘ this earth, if any 
one should survey it from above, is said to have the appearance of 
balls covered with twelve different pieces of leather, variegated 
and distinguished with colors, of which the colors found here, and 
which painters use, are, as it were, copies. But there the whole earth 
is composed of such, and far more brilliant and pure than these ; 
for one part of it is purple, and of wonderful beauty, part of a 
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golden color, and part of white, more white than chalk or snow, 
and in like manner composed of other colors, and those more in 
number and more beautiful than any we have ever beheld. And 
those very hollow parts of the earth, though filled with water and 
air, exhibit a certain species of color, shining among the variety of 
other colors, so that one continually variegated: aspect presents 
itself to the view. In this earth, being such, all things that grow, 
grow in a manner proportioned to its nature, trees, flowers, and 
fruits ; and again, in like manner, its mountains and stones 
possess, in the same proportion, smoothness and transparency, and 
more beautiful colors; of which the well known stones here that 
are so highly prized are but fragments, such as sardin-stones, jas- 
pers, and emeralds, and all of that kind. But there, there is nothing 
subsists that is not of this character, and even more beautiful than 
these. But the reason of this is, because the stones there are pure, 
and not eaten up and decayed, like those here, by rottenness and 
saltness, which flow down hither together, and which produce de- 
formity and disease in the stones and the earth, and in other things, 
even animals and plants. But that earth is adorned with all these, 
and moreover with gold and silver, and other things of the kind ; 
for they are naturally conspicuous, being numerous and large, and 
in all parts of the earth ; so that to behold it is a sight for the 
blessed. There are also many other animals and men upon it, 
some dwelling in mid-earth, others about the air, as we do about 
the sea, and others in islands which the air flows round, and which 
are near the continent: and, in one word, what water and the sea 
are to us, for our necessities, the air is to them ; and what air is to 
us, that ether is to them. But their seasons are of such a teimper- 
ament that they are free from disease, and live for a much longer 
time than those here, and surpass us in sight, hearing, and 
smelling, and every thing of this kind, as much as air excels water, 
and ether air, in purity. Moreover, they have abodes and temples 
of the gods, in which gods really dwell, and voices and oracles, 
and sensible visions of the gods, and such-like intercourse with 
them ; the sun, too, and moon, and stars, are seen by them such as 
they really are, and their felicity in other respects is correspondent 
with these things. 

“To affirm positively, indeed, that these things are exactly 
as I have described them, does not become a man of sense; that 
however either this, or something of the kind, takes place with 
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respect to our souls and their habitations — since our soul is cer- 
tainly immortal —this appears to me most fitting to be believed, 
and worthy the hazard for one who trusts in its reality ; for the 
hazard is noble, and it is right to allure ourselves with such things, 
as with enchantments ; for which reason I have prolonged my 
story to such a length. On account of these things, then, a man 
ought to be confident about his soul, who during this life has dis- 
regarded all the pleasures and ornaments of the body as foreign 
from his nature, and who, having thought that they do more harm 
than good, has zealously applied himself to the acquirement of 
knowledge, and who. having adorned his soul not with a foreign 
but its own proper ornament, temperance, justice, fortitude, free- 
dom, and truth, thus waits for his passage to Hades, as one who 
is ready to depart whenever destiny shall summon him. You, 
then,’’ he continued, ‘‘ Simmias and Cebes, and the rest, will each 
of you depart at some future time ; but now destiny summons me, 
as a tragic writer would say, and it is nearly time for me to betake 
myself to the bath ; for it appears to me to be better’to drink the 
poison after I have bathed myself, and not to trouble the women 
with washing my dead body.”’ 


a al 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 





Leaves of Grass. Boston: Thayer & Eldridge. Year 85 of the States. 
(1860-61.) 


Better dressed than we ever expected to see him, Walt Whitman again 
makes his bow, but with purpose unabated to “sound his barbaric yawp 
over the roofs of the world.” Thesensations of the roofs under this process 
are,as may be imagined, various and strong. ‘Some said that it thun- 
dered, others that an angel spoke.” The Christian Examiner, with the une- 
tuous air of one who has just read without blinking the accounts of Joseph 
and Potiphar, Judah and Tamar, pronounces it “impious and obscene.” 
Mr. Emerson sends word, “I greet you at the beginning of a great career.” 
When doctors, ete. Well, we have gone to the book itself for a decision. 
The Leaves of Grass has been our companion out in the wild outlooks of 
Newport and Nahant, we have read it at night after following the throngs 
of New York by day, we have conversed with its music when the obligato 
was the whizz and scream of the locomotive which bore us across the con- 
tinent, and have turned to it from the calm rush of the Father of Waters, 
from the loading here and there on its shores by the glare of pine-knot 
fires, from the eager crowd of men and women chatting, singing, gaming 
in the saloon, and we confidently announce that Walt Whitman has set the 
pulses of America to music. Here are the incomplete but real utterances 
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of New York city, of the prairies, of the Ohio and Mississippi,—the volume 
of American autographs. To these formidable eyes the goddess Yoganidra, 
who veils the world in illusion, surrenders; to them there are no walls, 
nor fences, nor dress-coats, no sheaths of faces and eyes. All are cata- 
logued by names, appraised, and his relentless hammer comes down on the 


right value of each. 
We can not dwell on this remarkable work as much as we would like, 
because we wish to place here some extracts. 


“*O truth of the earth ! ! O truth of things, I am determined to press my way toward you; 
Sound your voice! I scale mountains, or dive in the sea after you.’ 


‘I do not doubt but the majesty and beauty of the world are latent in any iota of the 
world.” 
Voices, 


“Oh, what is it in me that makes me tremble so at Voices ? 

Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, him or her I shall follow, as the waters 
fullow the moon, silently, with fluid steps, anywhere around the globe 

Now I believe that all waits for the right voices ; 

Where is the practiced and perfect organ? Where is the developed soul ? 

For I see every word uttered thence has deeper, sweeter new sounds, impossible on less 
terms. 

I see brains and lips closed —I see tympans and temples unstruck, 

Until that comes which has the quality to strike and to unclose.” 


To a Common Prostitute. 
‘** Not till the sun excludes you, do I exclude you ; 
Not till the waters refuse to glisten for you, and the leaves to rustle for you, do my words 
refuse to glisten and rustle for you.”’ 


The Child. 


‘ There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon and received with wonder, pity, love or dread, that 
object he became, 

And that object became part of him for the day, or a certain part of the day, or for 
many years, or stretching cycles of years. 

The early lilacs became part of this child ; 

And grass, and white and red morning-glories, and white and red clover, and the song 
of the pheebe-bird, 

And the Third-Month lambs, and the sow’s pink-faint litter, and the mare’s foal, and 
the cow's calf, 

And the noisy brood of the barn-yard, or by the mire of the pond-side, 

And the fish suspending themseives so curiously below there, and the beautiful curious 
liquid, 

And the water-plants with their graceful flat-heads—all became part of him. 

The strata ef colored clouds, the long bar of maroon-tint, away by itself—the spread of 
purity it lies motionless in, 

The horizon’s edge, the flying sea-crow, the fragrance of salt-marsh and shore-mud — 

These became part of that child who went forth every day, and who now goes, and will 
always go forth every day.”’ 


- 


A friend of ours told us that once, when he was visiting Lizst, a fine 
gentleman from Boston was announced, and during the conversation the 
latter spoke with great contempt of Wagner (the new light) and his music.. 
Lizst did not say anything, but went to the open piano and struck with 
grandeur the opening chords of the Tannhaidser overture; having played 
it through, he turned and quietly remarked, “The man who doesn’t call 
that good music is a fool.’ It is the only reply which can be made to 
those who do not find that quintessence of things which we call Poetry in 
many passages of this work. 

We can not, nor do we wish to deny that biblical plainness of speech 
which characterizes these poems; we or nature are in some regards so 
untranslateable that in some of these pages one must hold his nose whilst 
he reads; the writer does not hesitate to bring the slop-bucket into the 
parlor to show you that therein also the chemic laws are at work; but to 
lose the great utterances which are in this work because of these, is as if oue 
should commit suicide, refusing to dwell on the planet because it was not 
allan English Park, but had here and there a Dismal Swamp or a dreary 
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desert. This Poet, though “one of the roughs,” as he calls himself, is 
never frivolous, his profanity is reverently meant, and he speaks what is 
unspeakable with the simple unreserve of a child. 





Rutledge: New York: Derby & Jackson. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & 
Co. 1860. 


A rather interesting story, full of passionate scenes and intense feel- 
ings. There is very little originality in the plot; and railroad accidents, 
runaway horses, brain fevers, dreadful family secrets and remarkable 
coincidences, murders and suicide, follow each other in too rapid succession 
to be quite natural. The hero is the stereotyped, middle-aged hero ; cold, 
reserved and interesting; and is kept from the object of his love by a 
blindness and stupidity inconceivable in one of his years and usual bril- 
liancy. The book is full of common-place quotations and cant expres- 
sions, which give it the air of a school girl’s composition. The chief 
merits of the work are the few vivid characters, and the interest you are 
compelled to feel in them throughout the story. There is very little time 
wasted in moralizing, or in tedious descriptions. 


— 
a Meal 





THE WESTERN CONFERENCE. 





Tats body met at Quincy, Illinois, on the 13th of June, and though we were 
unable to get a word concerning it into the Dial for July, we can not allow the 
time which has elapsed to prevent a comment thereon in our present issue, In- 
deed, such a gathering as that, with such results, can never be thought of as 
passé; rather does it require months and years ere it can be estimated at all. 
We can not grow familiar all at once with the largest Thought or Fact. 

We can give only some features of that Liberal Retinion. 

1. We do not make too hasty an assertion when we say that at the Quincy 
Conference the Crisis of Liberal Christianity in the West—we might almost say 
in America—was safely passed. The verdict of the Churches there represented 
—about thirty in number— was perfectly clear for the utmost catholicity. 
The Churches of the West have resolved that they will stand by every honest 
mind in its sacred right of inquiry and judgment; that they will not falter at 
any earnest conviction held in a reverent spirit; and that they will do this not 
under that frozen charity called ToLERATION, not because the organization con- 
tains no form for ostracism, but heartily and because above even faith and hope 
is Love. In that Conference men of the most different sentiments and tempera- 
ments — Sabellians, Arians, Socinians, Humanitarians, Conservatives, Radicals, 
Supernaturalists, Universalists, Transcendentalists,— met without descending to 
meet; hands clasped hands, hearts joined hearts, without compromising any of 
their individual veracity and solemn specialty. They were not lumped together 
by the chemistry of conformity, but rather as various fingers are united in one 
hand. 

Thank God, we are te have no more of the successors of Channing and Free- 
man and Ware turning with averted faces from those who are by truth and 
earnestness their own brothers; no more pious fratricide; no more the heaping 
on any honest free-thinker of unjust burthens and sorrows and isolations which 
will not rest until he reposes in a premature grave! 

2. This diversity thus, for the first time perhaps in any conference of 
Churches, entirely respected (not tolerated merely), secured a unity but little 
known in Christian History. A common faith and purpose arose, clear and sun- 
like; the living Christian Idea stood in the eyes of all against the sky waiting 
to lead us to a full possession of this Promised Land of Truth and Liberty. For 
this Unity we did not burn anybody, nor excommunicate anybody, nor coerce 
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any mind; therefore it was not a Unity full of secret dissents and discontents ; 
and that unity for the truth and the mission of Christian Liberty of thirty or 
more Churches made us stronger than a Papal See, and freer from schism than 
any other body in the world. 

3. This great Purpose of Liberal Christianity in the West thus rising up clear 
and defined, the many-fingered hand of which we have spoken at once grappled 
with it. It was plain that there had been awakened in the West a spirit which 
was of vaster dimenrions than any which had been contemplated. From cities, 
towns, villages, throughout Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Lllinois, lowa and Wis- 
consin, appeals came up for help, for ministers and prophets. Several ministers 
came who had but lately broken away from the old trammels, and desired to be 
received into fellowship. These circumstances made the sessions of the Confer- 
ence of thrilling interest; indeed, the feeling in our meetings frequently grew 
into an intense excitement, pervading the large crowd of those in constant 
attendance. 

The practical results of this were chiefly two: First, initial steps were taken, 
under a proffer of union from Dr. Krebs, a distinguished Unitarian (German) 
minister, of St. Louis, towards securing help and interest for the German Liberal 
Churches, which stand between the Evangelical (soi disant) Churches and the 
Materialists and Atheists. Ministers in St. Louis, Alton and Cincinnati were 
appointed to consult with the German ministers for this desirable object. In the 
second place, a Missionary Association was formed for the purpose of answering 
the ever-growing hunger of the West for a higher religious life and faith. The 
object of this association is to support a man, an energetic, live man, whose duty 
it shall be in the good old style of Wesley and Asbury to go around through the 
West and see after the bands of seekers and thinkers, establish institutes for dis- 
cussion and inquiry among them, foster them where they are already established. 
The small societies of independents scattered in the West are generally calling 
for pastors, but they are generally not prepared for pastors, and to help them 
from outside to support pastors is often to do them an injury. There should be 
a crystallization about some self-sustaining centre before a minister is called, 
and this would be secured best by regular meetings amongst the people for dis- 
cussion of the religious topics of the day. For example, at a certain point, it 
was told us, two prominent members had declared that they would not help 
support a minister who would touch the Slavery question in the pulpit; two 
others in the same place declared they would have nothing to do with one unless 
he rebuked the national sin. Now, it is not best for a Church in that condition 
to call a minister. Let them meet from Sunday to Sunday, and bring their 
respective views side by side, and see which is the true path on such questions, 
and when they have reached a fair and honest platform on which they can meet 
without compromising their manhood, their crystallization will be pure ; other- 
wise it will not be. 

A strong effort is now being made to induce the Rev. Robert Collyer, Pastor 
of the Second Church in Chicago, and Minister at Large also in that city, to 
throw himself into this work. Mr. Collyer was formerly a blacksmith; he was 
afterward a Methodist minister in the Philadelphia Conference. On the anvil of 
strong and true experience he was shaped into the stalwart and influential char- 
acter which he now is. A man of perfect health, both physical and theological, 
of unwavering purpose, of a heart rich and broad as a prairie, whose extempora- 
neous utterance is a stream of copious and delightful eloquence, he is the man 
who can unite the “ right and left wings,’’ (and it is on two pinions that Liberal 
Christianity is to sweep over this country,) can create the interest needed for 
such a work,— and to him with much hope our eyes turn. 

Most reluctanily did we bid each other farewell, and take our departure from 
the beautiful and hospitable city of Quincy. As we came down the magnificent 
Father of Waters, it seemed to hint of that great destiny as yet sheathed in the 
grand resources of the West. Star after star climbed up to its setting in the 
breastplate of Infinitude above us, and cast its clear image into the waves; and 
so, we prayed, may the great tide of Humanity setting Westward reflect in its 
heart the holy truths which human progress is ever lifting above the horizon into 
the soul’s clear vault. 





